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PREFACE 

Thb followiiig Tolume oontains ax eflsays 
which haTe been brought before the public dur- 
ing the laat year at very different opportunities. 
The paper on History was delivered as the presir 
dential address before the New York meeting 
of the American Psychological AssoGiation, and 
was published in the ^^Psychological Beview/' 
That on Education was read before the Harvard 
Teachers' Association at their last CSambridge 
meeting and printed in the ^'Educational Be- 
view.** The essay on Physiology is an exten- 
sion of a paper read before the American ^y- 
siological Society in New York, and has not as 
yet been published. The three other papers 
appeared in the ^ Atlantic Monthly." That on 
Mysticism was read before the Buffalo meeting 
of the Unitarian Ministers' Institute^ and before 
the Philosophical Department of Princeton Uni- 
versity ; that on Art was written for the Detroit 
meeting of the American Drawing -Teachers' 
Assodation, and that on Beal life was an ad- 
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dress to Wellesley College. Two o&er papers 
on educational problems which I have also pah- 
lished doling the last year in the ^Atiantio 
Montidy" series, the one under the tide ^^The 
Danger from ihqperimental Psychology/' and the 
other ^ The Teacher and the Laboratory/' are 
not reprinted here becanae the one was chiefly 
the criticism of a book and the other a rejoinder 
to an attack, but they may be mentioned here 
as supplementary interpretations of my educar 
tional views. 

While the six essays were thus presented aft 
first to very yarious audiences, this book is in no 
way a chance collection of disconnected pieces. 
The contrary is true. They represent six chap- 
ters of a book which was from the first planned 
as a unity, and the separate publication of the 
special parts is merely acddentaL The group 
should decidedly be taken as a whole. One 
fundamental thought controls the book, and 
each essay leads only from a different point to 
the same central conyiction. 

This chief aim is the separation of the con- 
ceptions of psychology from the conceptions of 
our real life. Popular ideas about psychology 
suggest that the psychological description and 
esqplanation of mental &cts eatresses the reality 
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of onr inner experience. It is a natural con- 
eequence of such a view that onr ethical and 
8B8thetical, oar practical and educational^ our 
social and historical views are subordinated 
to the doctrines of psychology. These papers 
endeavor to show that psychology is not at 
all an eopression of reality, but a complicated 
transformation of i^ worked out for special logi- 
cal purposes in the service of our life. Psycho- 
logy is thus a special abstract construction which 
has a right to consider everything from its own 
important standpoint, but which has nothing to 
assert in regard to the interpretation and appre- 
ciation of our real freedom and duty, our real 
values and ideals. The aim is thus a limitation 
of that psychology which wrongly proclaims its. 
results as a kind of philosophy ; but this limita- 
tion, which makes the traditional conflicts with 
idealistic views impossible, gives at the same 
time to the well-understood psychology an abso- 
lute freedom in its own field, and ihe whole 
effort is thus as much in the service of psycho- 
logy itself as in the service of the rights of life. 
A scientific synthesis of the ethical idealism with 
the physiological psychology of our days is thus 
my purpose. Every unsdentifio and unphilo- 
sophical synthesis remains there necessarily an 
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indnoero c ompr omiae m whieh acieiioe sac rific eB 
its consistency and idesKsm saciifioes its bdieCs ; 
it is the task of true synthesis to show how die 
one indndes the other^ and how eveiy conflict is 

The first paper gi^es the fandamental tone 
and chazacterizes the problem of the whole book. 
The second paper, on Fhysidlogyy develops the 
real functions of a scientific pajchology, and 
defends its absdato freedom in the consstent 
construction of theories of mind and brain. The 
following three papers show in three important 
directions^ in art, education, and history, how 
such a consistent peyohology, even though most 
radical, cannot interfere with the conceptions and 
categories which belong to the activities of life 
and to their historical aspect. The last paper 
finally makes a test for this separation, showing 
that just as psychology is not to interfere with 
the conceptions of life, these latter must not 
interfere with the conceptions of psychology; 
wherever this happens, the scientific aspect of 
mental IxEe goes over into mysticism. 

The isolated appearance of the different essays 
has made it necessary that each could be under- 
stood alone without presupposing the knowledge 
of the foregoing papers; frequent repetitions 
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•were thus unayoidable. It would have been 
easy to eliminate these in reprinted form, and to 
link the papers so that each should presuppose 
acquaintance with the preceding parts. But I 
have finally decided not to change anything and 
to publish them again in a form in which every 
paper can be understood for itself, because I 
think that in a subject so dijficult and so antago- 
nistic to the popular view the chief points of 
the discussion can have impressiye effect only if 
they are brought out repeatedly, always in new 
connections and from new points of view. They 
may be dear, perhaps, at a first reading, but 
may become convincing only when they are 
reached from the most different starting-points. 
If the axe does not strike the same spot several 
times, the tree will not falL 

It may appear still less excusable that when- 
ever I have had to return to the same points, I 
have made use of the same expressions like 
stereotyped phrases. The effect would have 
been of course much prettier if I had applied 
a rich variety instead oi such a monotony of 
terms. But it seems to me that in such compli- 
cated problems exactness and sharpness of the 
technical terms is the condition for clearness and 
consistency, which cannot be replaced by a more 
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or less cesthetical enjoyment. I do not want to 
entertain by these papers^ I want to fight; to 
fight against dangers which I see in our public 
life and our education, in art and science; and 
only those who intend serious and consistent 
thought ought to take up this unamusing book. 
I say frankly, therefore, that thiff little volume 
is not written for those who kindly take an 
interest in the psychological discussions of the 
essays, but do not care for the philosophical part 
which belongs to every one. For such readers 
much more attractive treatises on the new psy- 
chology are abundant. And there is a second 
group of possible readers to whom also I should 
seal the little book H I had the power. I refer 
to those who heartily agree with my general 
conclusion that no conflict between science and 
the demands of life exists, but who base this 
attitude merely on f eeHng and emotion, and who 
thus dread the indirect method of abstract con- 
ceptions, all the more since they are not troubled 
by a demand for consistency in science. I have 
nothing in common with them ; I am not a mis- 
sionary of the Salvation Army. And, finally, 
I must warn stiQ a third group whose exist- 
ence I should not have suspected if it had not 
shown most vehement symptoms of life after the 
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pablication of some of my ^^ Atiantio Monthly " 
papers. I have in mind those who consider a 
critical examination of the rights and limits of a 
science as an attack against that science^ instead 
of seeing that it is the chief condition for a 
sonnd and prodactive growth ; the triumph 
through confusion is in the long run never a real 
gain for a science. Those who, perhaps with 
anger, perhaps witli delight, consider my warn- 
ing against a dangerous misuse of psychology, 
pedagogy, and so on, as an onslaught against 
psychology or pedagogy itself, certainly mis- 
understand my intentions. 

Finally, I wish to express my thanks to the 
Assistant in the Psychological Laboratory of 
Baddiffe College, Miss Ethel Puffer, for the 
revision of my manuscript and to the Assistant 
in the Psychological Laboratory of Harvard Uni- 
veraty. Dr. Robert MacDougall, for the revision 
of the prpofB. It is needless to say that in 
spite of their helpful retouching of my language, 
the whole cast shows tiie style of the foreigner 
who is a beginner in the use of English, and 
who must thus seriously ask for the indulgence 

of the reader. 

HxToo MOkbtebbsbo. 

Haxvabd nsrzyxBSRTy Felmaiyy 1899. 
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Tbb world of scienoe and learning, as weU as 
the sodal world, has its alternating seasons and 
its capricions fashions. Mathematics and phi- 
losophy, theology and physics, philology' and his- 
tory, each has had its great time ; each was once 
favored hoth by the leaders of knowledge and 
by the crowd of imitating followers. The nine- 
teenth century, which began with high philo- 
sophical inspirations, has tnmed decidedly toward 
natural science ; the description of the universe 
by dissolving it into atomistic elements, and the 
explanation of it by natural laws without regard 
for the meaning and value of the world, has 
been the scientific goaL But this movement 
toward naturalistic dissolution has also gone 
through several phases. It started with the 
rapid development of physics and chemistry, 
which brought as a practicid result the wonderful 
gifts of technique. From the inorganic world 
scientific interest turned toward the organic 
world. For a few decades, physblogy, the science 
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of the living organism, enjoyed an almoflt nnsor- 
passed development and brought as its practical 
oatcome modem medicine. From the fimctions 
of the single organism public interest has been 
drawn to the problems oiE the evolution of the 
organic world as a whole. Darwinism has in- 
vaded the educated quarters, and its practical 
consequence has been rightiy or wrongly a revo- 
lution against dogmatic traditions. 

Finally, tiie interests of tiie century have gone 
a step farther, — the last step which naturalism 
can take. If the physical and the chemical, the 
physiological and the biological world, in short 
the whole world of outer experience^ is atomized 
and explained, thero remains only the world of 
inner experience, the world of the conscious 
personalis, to be brouj^t under the views of 
natural science. The period of psychology, of 
the natural science of the mental life^ b^gan. 
It dawned ten, perhaps fifteen yean ago, and 
we aro living in the middle of it. No Edison 
and no Boentgen can make us forget that the 
great historical time of physics and physiology is 
gone ; psychology takes the central place in the 
thought of our time, and overflows into all 
AliAfinATg of our life. It began with an analysLs 
of simple ideas and feelings, and it has de- 
veloped to an insight into the mechanism of the 
highest acts and emotions, thoughts and crea- 
tions. It started by studying the mental life 
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of the indiTidiialy and it has rushed forward to 
the psychical orgaiii2atioii of society^ to social 
psychology, to the psychology of art and science, 
reUgion and langnage, history and law. It be- 
gan with an increased carefohiess of self-obser- 
Tation, and it has developed to an experimental 
science, with the most elaborate methods of tech- 
niqtie, and with scores of great laboratories in 
its service. It started in the narrow circles of 
philosophers, and it is now at home wherever 
mental life is touched. The historian strives to- 
day for psychological eoplanation, ike econonust 
for psydiological laws; jarispmdence looks on 
the criminal from a psychological standpoint; 
medicine emphasizes the psychological value of 
its assistance; the realistic artist and poet fight 
for psychological tmth; the biologist mixes psy- 
chology in his theories of evolution ; the philolo- 
g]8t eapLiins the languages psychologically ; and 
while lesthetical criticism systematicaUy coquets 
with psychology, pedagogy seems ready even to 
marry her. 

As the earlier stages of naturalistic interests, 
the rush toward physics, physiology, biology, 
were each, as we have seen, of characteristic 
influence on the practical questions of real life, 
it is a matter of course that this highest and 
most radical type of naturalistic thinking, the 
naturalistic dissolution of mental life, must stir 
up and even revolutionize the whole practical 
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woiliL P^om the nuneiy to the miivenily^ from 
the hoB[ntal to the conrt of justice^ from the 
theatre to the chuioh^ from die parlor to the 
parliament^ the new infloenoe of psychology on 
the real dafly life is felt in this conntry as in 
Europe^ prodadng new hopes and new fean^ 
new schemes and new responsibilities. 

Let ns consider the world we live in^ from the 
point of view of this new creed. What becomes 
of the nniverse and what of the hnman race^ 
what becomes of our dnty and what of onr 
freedom^ what becomes of onr friends and what 
of onrselYes^ if psychology is not only tme, bat 
the only tmth, and has to determine the valnes 
of onr real life? 

n 

What is onr personality^ seen from the psy- 
chological point of view? We separate the 
conscionsness and the content of conscionsness. 
From the standpoint of psychology, — I mean a 
consistent psychology, not a psychology that 
lives by all lands of compromises with philosophy 
and e^cs, — from the standpoint of psychology 
the consdonsness itself is in no way a person- 
ality ; it is only an abstraction from the totality 
of conscions facts, — an abstracti6n jnst as the 
conception of natnre is abstracted from the nar 
tnral physical objects. Consdonsness does not 
do anything; conscionsness is only the empty 
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place for the manifoldnees of psychical facts; it 
IS the mere presuppositioii making possible the 
existence of the content of conscioiisness, but 
every thought and feeling and volition most bo 
itself sach a content of conscioasness. Person- 
ality, too, is thus a content; it is the central 
content of onr conseionsnesa^ and psychology, 
can show in a convxQcing way how this fonda- 
mental idea grows and influences the develop- 
ment of mental life. We know how the whole 
idea of personality crystallizes abont those tae- 
toal and muscular and optical sensations which 
come from the body ; how at first the child does 
not discriminate his own limbs from the outside 
objects he sees; and how slowly the eiperiences, 
the pains, the successes, which connect them- 
selves with the movements and contacts of this 
one body blur into the idea of that central 
object, our physical personality, into which the 
mental experiences become gradually introjected. 
Psychology shows how this idea of the Ego 
grows steadily side by side with the idea of ti^e 
Alter, and how it associates with itself the whole 
manifoldness of personal achievements and ex- 
periences. Psychology shows how it develops 
toward a sociological personality, appropriating 
everything which works in the world under the 
conte<d of our will, in the interest of our influ- 
ence, just as our body works^ including thus our 
name and our clothing, our friends and our work. 
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our property and oar social oommanity. Psy- 
chology shows how, on the other hand, this idea 
can shrink and expel eyerything which is not 
essential for Hie continuity of this central group 
of psychical contents. Onr personality does not 
depend upon onr chance knowledge and chance 
sensations; it remains, once formed, if we lose 
even onr anna and legs with their sensations; 
and thus the personality becomes tiiat most 
central group of psychical contents which ac- 
company the transformation of experiences into 
actions; that is, feelings and wilL Thus psy- 
chology demonstrates a whole scale of peraonaU- 
ties in eveiy one of us, — the psychological one, 
the sociological one, the ideal one ; but each one 
is and can be only a group of psydiical contents, 
a bundle of sensational cJemente. It is an idea 
which is endlessly more complicated, but theo- 
retically not otherwise constituted, than the 
idea of our table or our house; just as, from 
the point of view of chemistry, the substance 
which we call a human body is theoretically not 
otherwise constituted than any other physical 
thing. The influence of the idea of personality 
means psychologically, then, its associatiye and 
inhibitory effects on tiie mechanism of the other 
contents of consciousness, and the unity and 
continuity of the personality mean that causal 
connection of its parts by which anything that 
has once entered our psychical life may be at 
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any time leprodaced, and may help to change 
the EBSociatiTe effects which come from the idea 
of onnelTes. 

Has this psychological personality freedom of 
will? Certainly. Eveiylhing depends in this 
case upon the definitions^ and the psychologist 
can eadly construct a conception of freedom 
which is in the highest degree realised in the 
psychophysical organism and its psychological 
eacperiences. Freedom of will means to him 
ahsence of an outer f orce^ or of pathological 
distnrhance in the causation of our actions. We 
are free, as our actions are not the mere' outcome 
of conditions which lie outside of our organism, 
but the product of our own motives and their 
normal connections. All our experiences and 
thoughts, our inherited dispositions and trained 
habits, our hopes and fears, cooperate in our 
consciousness and in its physiologicsl substratum, 
our brain, to bring about the action. Under 
the same outer conditions, somebody dse would 
have acted otherwise ; or we ourselyes should 
have preferred and done something dse, if our 
memory or our imagination or our reason had 
furnished some other associations. The act is 
ours, we are responsible, we could have stopped 
it; and only those are unfree, and therefore 
irresponsible, who are passiye sufferers from an 
outer force, or who have no normal mental 
mechanism for the productbn of their action, a 
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psychophjBdcal disturbance which comes as a 
kind of outer force to paralyze the organism, be 
it alcohol or poison, hypnotism or brain disease, 
which comes as an intruder to inhibit the regolar 
free play of the motives. 

Of coorse, if we should ask the psychologist 
whether this unfree and that free action stand 
in different relations to the psychological and 
physiological laws, he would answer onfy with a 
snule. To think that freedom of will means in- 
dependence of psychological laws is to him an 
absurdity; our free action is just as much de- 
termined by laws, and psychologically just as 
necessary, as the irresponfflUe action of the hyp- 
notized or of the maniacal subject That the 
whole world of mental facts is determmed by 
laws, and that therefore in the mental world 
just as litde as in the phyacal universe do won- 
ders happen, is the necessary presupposition of 
psychology, which it does not discuss, but takes 
for granted. If the perceptions, associations^ 
feelings, emotions, and dispositions are all given, 
the action must necessarily happen as it does. 
The effect is absolutely determined by the com- 
bination of causes; only the effect is a free 
one, because those causes lay within us. To be 
sure, those causes and motives in us have themr 
selves causes, and these deeper causes may not 
lie in ourselves. We have not ourselves chosen 
all the experienoes of our lives; we did not our- 
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seiveB pick out ihe knowledge iriih which our 
early instmction provided us; we have not oor- 
selves created ihoee brain dispositions and talents 
and tendencies which form in ns dedsions and 
actions. Thos the causes refer to our ancestors^ 
our teachers and the surrounding conditions of 
society^ and with the causes must the responsi- 
bility be pushed backwards. The .unhealthy 
parents^ and not the immoral ehfldren^ are re- 
sponsible ; the unfitted teacher^ and not the mis- 
behaving pupily should be blamed ; society^ and 
not the crimina], is guilty. To take it in its 
most general meanings the cosmical eTements^ 
with their general laws^ and not we single mor- 
talsy are thefookl 

m 

The actions of personalities form the substance 
of history. Whatever men have created by their 
will in politics and social relations^ in art and 
sdence^ in technics and law^ is the object of the 
historian's interest. What that all means> seen 
through the spectades of p^chology^ is easily 
deduMd. The historical material is made up 
of will functions of personalities; personalities 
are special groups of psychophysical elemente; 
free-will functions are necessary products of the 
foregoing p^chophysical conditions; history, 
theref ore, is ihe report about a large series of 
causally determined psychophysical processes 
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which happened to occur. But it is a matter 
of course that the photographic and phono- 
graphic copy of law material does not constitato 
a science. Science has eveiTwhere to go for- 
i¥ard from the single unconnected data to the 
general relations and connections. Consequently^ 
history as a scientific undertaking is not satisfied 
with the Unematographie view of all the mental 
processes which ever passed through human 
brains^ but it presses toward general connection^ 
and the generalizations for single processes are 
the causal laws which underlie them. The aim 
of history^ then, must be to find the constant 
psychological laws which control the develop- 
ment of nations and races, and which produce 
the leader and the mob, the genius and the 
crowd, war and peace, progress and social dis- 
eases. The great economic and climatic factors 
in the evolution of the human race -come into 
the foreground; the single individual and the 
single event disappear from sight ; the extraor- 
dinary man becomes the extreme ease of the 
average crowd, produced by a chance combi- 
nation of dispositions and conditions; genius 
and insanity begin to touch each other ; nothing 
is new; the same conditions bring again and 
again the same effects in new masks and gowns ; 
history, with all its branches, becomes a vast de- 
partment of social psychology. 

But if the free actions of historical per- 
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sonaKties are the necessarily determined func- 
tions of psychophysical organisms^ what else are 
and can be the norma and laws which these per- 
sonalities obey? Certainly, the question which 
such laws answer, the question what ought to 
be, does not coincide with the question what is ; 
but even that ^^ ought " exists only as a psychical 
content in the consciousness of men, as a con* 
tent which attains the character of a command 
only by its assodative and inhibitory relations to 
our feelings and emotions. In shorty it is a 
p^chical content which may be characterized l^ 
speciiEd effects on the psychological mechanism of 
associations and actions, but which is theoreti- 
cally coordinated to every other psychical idea, 
and which grows and varies, therefore, in human 
minds, under the same laws of adaptation and 
inheritance and tradition as every other mental 
thing. Our ethical laws are, then, the necessary 
products of psychological laws, changing witii 
climate and race and food and institutions, types 
of action desirable for the conservation of the 
social organism. And just the same must be 
true for SBsthetical and even for logical rules 
and laws. Natural processes have in a long 
evolutionary development produced brains which 
connect psychological fiicts in a useful corre- 
spondence to the surrounding physical world; 
an apparatus which connects psychical facts in 
a way which misleads in the outer physical 
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world is badly adapted, and moat be lost in 
the atrnggle for existence. Logical laws are, 
then, just so many types of nsefol p^chical pro- 
cessesy depending upon the p^chophysical laws, 
and changing -with the conditions and complicft* 
tions of life. 

The p^chologist will add : Do not feel wo^> 
lied by that merely psychological oiigin of all 
our inner laws. Is not their final goal also in 
any case only the production of a special psy- 
chophysical state? What else can our thinking 
and feeling and acting strive for than to pro- 
duce a mental state of agreeable character? We 
think logically because the result is useful for 
us ; tiiat is, secures the desired agreeable, prac- 
tical ends. We seek beauty because we enjoy 
beautiful creations of art and nature. We act 
morally because we wish to give to others also 
that happiness which we desire for ourselves. 
In short, the production of the p^chological 
states of delight and enjoyment in us and otiiers, 
and the reduction of the opposite mental states 
of pain and sorrow, are tiie only aim and goal of 
a full, sound life. Were all the disagreeable 
feelings in human consciousness replaced by 
happy feelings, one p^chological content thus 
replaced by another, heaven would be on eartii. 

But p^chology can go one more step for- 
ward. We know what life means to it, but 
what does the world mean ? What is its metar 
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physical credo? There need not be much specor 
latiye fight about it. All who understand the 
necessary premises of psychology ought to agree 
as to the necessary conclusions. Psychology 
starts -with the presupposition that aU objects 
which have existence in the universe are physical 
or psychical^ objects in matter or objects in con- 
sciousness. Other objects are not perceivable 
by usy and therefore do not exist. To come 
from this to a philosophical insight into the ulti- 
mate reaHty^ we must ask whether these physical 
and p^chical facts are equally true. To doubt 
that anything at all exists is absurd^ as such 
a thought shows already that at least thoughts 
exist. The question is, then, only whether both 
physical and psychical fiicts are real, or physical 
only, or psyducal only. The first view is philo- 
sophical dualism; the second is materialistic 
monism ; and the third is spiritualistic monism. 
Psychology cannot hesitate long. What ab- 
surdity to believe in materialism, or even in 
dualism, as it is dear that in the last reality all 
matter is given to us only as idea in our con- 
sciousness I We may see and touch and hear 
and smell the physical world, but whatever we 
see we know only as our visual sensations, and 
what we touch is given to us as our tactual sen- 
sations ; in short, we have an absolute knowledge 
which no philosophical criticism can shake, only 
in our own sensations and other contents of con- 
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scionsness. Physical things may be acknow- 
ledged as a practical working hypothesis for the 
simple explanation of the order of onr sensations^ 
but the philosophical truth must be that our psy- 
chical facts alone are certain^ and therefore un- 
doubtedly real. 

Only our mind-stu£E is real. Tet I have no 
right to call it ^^ours/' as those other per- 
sonalities whom I perceive exist also only as my 
perceptions ; they are philosophically all in my 
own consciousness, which I never can transcend. 
But have I still the right to call that my con- 
sciousness ? An I has a meaning only where a 
Thou is granted ; where no Alter is there cannot 
be an Ego. The real world is^ therefore, not 
my consciousness, but an absolutely impersonal 
consciousness in which a series of psychical states 
goes on in succession. Have I the right to call it 
a succession ? Succession presupposes time, but 
whence do I know about time? The past and 
the future are given to me, of course, only by 
my present thinking of them. I do not know 
the past ; I know only that I at present think 
the past ; the present thought is, then, the only 
absolutely real thing. But if there is no past 
and no future, to speak of a present has no 
meaning. The real psychical &ct is without 
time as without personality; it is for nobody, 
for no end, and with no value. That is the last 
word of a psychology which pretends to be 
philosophy. 
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Now let us retarn to our startmg^int : are 
we really obliged to accept this view of ^^ 
world as the last word of the knowledge o^J^ 
centoiy? Can our historical and political^ our 
ethical and asthetical^ our logical and philosoph- 
ical thinking, — in short, can the world of our 
real practical Ufe be satiiEd&ed with such a credo? 
And if we wish to escape it, is it true that we 
have to deny in our conscience all that the cen- 
tury calls learning and knowledge ? Is it true 
that only a mysterious belief can overcome such 
positivistic misery, and that we have to accept 
thus the most antirphilosophical attitude toward 
the world which exists; that is, a mixture of 
positivism and mysticism? 

To be sure, we cannot, no, we cannot be satis- 
fied with that practical outeome of p^chology, 
with those conclusions about the final character 
of personality and freedom, about history and 
logic and ethics, about man and the universe. 
Every fibre in us revolts, every value in our real 
life rejects such a construction. We do not feel 
ourselves such conglomerates of psychophysical 
elements, and the men whom we admire and con- 
demn, love and hato, are for us not identical with 
those combinations of psychical atoms which pull 
and push one another after psychological laws. 
We do not mean, with our responsibility and 
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with our freedom in the moral world, that our 
conaoioaa&eBB is the paadye speetator of psycho- 
lonoal proceaseB which go on caoaaO j determined 
bjiktwBy satisfied that some of the canses are 
iflfae of our skull, and not outside. The child 
is to us in real life no vegetable which has to be 
raised like tomatoes, and the criminal is no weed 
which does not feel that it destroys the garden. 

Does history really mean for us what psycho- 
logical and economical and statistical laws put in 
its place ? Are ^' heroism '' and ^' hero-worship '' 
empty words? Have Kant and Fichte, Carljle 
and Emerson, really nothing to say any moro, 
and are Comto and Buckle our oidy apostles? 
Do we mean, in speaking of Napoleon and Wash- 
ington, Newton and Groethe, ^ose complicated 
chemi<»d processes which the physiologist sees in 
their life, and those accompanying p^chical pro- 
cesses which the psychologist enumerates between 
their birth and their death? Do we really still 
think historically, if we consider the g^wth of 
the nations and this gigantic civilization on earth 
as the botanist studies the growth of the mould 
which covers a rotten apple? Is it realfy only a 
difference of complication ? 

But worse things are offered to our belief. 
We are disked not only to consider all that the 
past has brought as the necessary product of 
psychological laws, but also to bdieve that all 
we are striving and working for, all our life's 
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fighty — it may be the noblest one^ — means 
nothing else than the production of some psj* 
chological states of mind^ of some feelings of 
agreeableness ; in short, that the tickling sensa- 
tions axe the ideal goal of our life. The great- 
est possible happiness of the greatest possible 
nmnber> that discouraging phrase in which the 
whole vulgarity of a naturalistic century seems 
condensed, is it really the source of inspiration 
for an ideal soul, and does our conscience really 
look out for titillatidn in connection with a mar 
jority vote ? 

If you repeat again and again that there are 
only relative laws, no absolute truth and beauty, 
and morality, that they are changing products 
of the outer conditions without binding power, 
you contradict yourself by the assertion. Do 
you not demand already for your skeptical denial 
that at least this denial itself is an absolute 
truth ? And when you discuss it, and stand for 
your conviction that there is no morality, does 
not this involve your acknowledgment of the 
moral law to stand for one's conviction ? If you 
do not acknowledge that, you allow the infer- 
ence that you yourself do not believe that which 
you stand for, and that you know, therefore, 
that an absolute morality does exist Psycho* 
logical skepticism contradicts itself by its pre- 
tensions; ^ere is a truth, a beauty, a morality, 
which is independent of psychological condi- 
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iions. When such ideal duties penetrate our 
life, we cannot rest at last in a psychological 
metaphysics wheie the nniyeise is an impersonal 
cont^t of conscioasness; and eyeiy straightfor- 
irard man, to whom the duties of his real life 
are no sounding brass, speaks -with a cahn voice 
to the psychologist: There are more things in 
heaven and eardi than are dreamt of in your 
philosophy. 

Is there really no possible combination of these 
two attitudes? Certainly such combination is not 
given by an inconsistent compromise. If we say 
to the inteUeet, Go on with your analyzing and 
^Q^phuning psychology, but stop halfway, before 
you come to practical actmg; and say to our 
feeling and conscience. Go on with your noble 
life, but do not ticy to think about it, for all your 
values would show themselves as a poor illusion ; 
then there remains only one thing doubtful, 
whether the conscience or the intellect is in the 
more pitiful state. Thinking that is too faint- 
hearted to set, and acting that is ashamed to 
thiok, are a miserable pair who cannot live to- 
gether through a real life. No such coward 
compromise comes here in question, and still less 
do we accept the portion that the impeif ectness 
of the sciences of to-day must be the comfort of 
our conscience. 

The combination of the two attitudes is possi- 
Ue; more than that^ it is necessaiy in the right 
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interests of both sides, as the whole apparent 
contradiction rests on an entire misunderstand* 
ing. It is not psychology that contradicts the 
demands of life, but the misnse ci psychology. 
Psychology has the right and the duty to con- 
sider everything from the psycholc^cal stand- 
pointy but life and history, etibics and philosophy, 
have neither the duty nor the right to accept 
as a picture of realily the impression which is 
reached from the p^diological standpoint. 

We have asked the question whether the psy- 
chical objects or the physical objects, or bo^ 
represent the last reality ; we saw that dualistb 
rmlism and materialism decided for the last two 
interpretations, while psychology Toted for the 
first It seems that one of these three decisions 
must be correct, and just here is the great mis- 
understanding. No, aJl three are equally wrong 
and worthless; a fourth alone is right, which 
says that neither the physical objects nor the 
psychical objects represent reality, but both are 
ideal constructions of the subject, both deduced 
from the reality which is no physical object, no 
psychical object, and even no existing object at 
all, as the very conception of an eziBting object 
means a transformation of the reality. Such 
transformation has its purpose for our thoughts 
and is logically valuable, and therefore it repre- 
sents scientific truth ; but this truth nevertheless 
does not reach the reality of the untransformed 
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life. It is exactly the same relation as that be- 
tween natural science and materialism. Natural 
science considers the world as a mechanism^ and 
for that purpose transforms the reality in a most 
complicated and ingenious way. It puts in the 
place of the perceivable objects unperceivable 
atoms which are merely products of mathemati- 
cal construction quite unlike any known thing; 
and nevertheless these atomis are scientifically 
true, as their construction is necessary for that 
special logical purpose. To affirm that they are 
true means that they are of objective value for 
thought. But it is absurd to think, with the 
materialistic philosopher, ihat these atoms form 
a reality which is more real than the known 
things, or even the only reality, excluding the 
right of all not space-filling realities. The phy- 
sical science of matter is true, and is true with- 
out limit and without exception ; materialism is 
wrong from beginning to end. There is, in- 
deed, no physical object in the world which 
natural science ought not to transmute into 
atoms, but no atom in the world has reality; 
and these two statements do not contradict each 
other. 

In the same way psychology is right, but the 
psychologism which considers the psychological 
elements and their mechanism as reality is wrong 
from its root to its top, and this psychologism is 
not a bit better than materialism. It makes 
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practically no difEerence whether the real suV 
stance is of the dnmsj space-filling material or 
of the finer staff that dreams are made of; both 
are existing objectsy both are combinations of 
atomistic indivisible elementsi both are in their 
changes controlled and determined by general 
lawsy both make the world a soccession of causes 
and effects. The psychical mechanism has no 
advantage over the physical one; both mean a 
dead world without ends and values, — laws^ 
but no duties; effects, but no purposes ; causes, 
but no ideals. 

There is no mental fact which the psychologist 
has not to metamorphose into p^chical elements; 
and as this transformation is logically valuable, 
his p^chical elements and their associative and 
inhibitory play are scientifically true. But a 
psychical element, and anything which is thought 
as combination of p^chical elements and as 
working under the laws of these psychical con- 
structions, has as little reality as have the atoms 
of the physicist. Our body is not a heap of 
atoms ; our inner life is still less a heap of ideas 
and feelings and emotions and volitions and 
judgments, if we take these mental things in the 
way the psychologist has to take them^ as con- 
tents of consciousness made, up from psychical 
elements. If it is understood that the function 
of any naturalistic science is not to discover a 
reality which is more real than our life and its 
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immediate battlefield^ but only to transform the 
reality in a special ^^y^ then it most be dear 
that the demands of our real life can never be 
contradicted by the outcome of the empirical 
sciences. The sciences^ therefore, find their 
way free to advance -without fear till they have 
mastered and transmuted the physical and the 
psychical universe. 

But we can go a step fiurther. A contradic- 
tion is the more impossible since this transforma- 
tion is itself under the influence of the elements 
of real life, and by that the apparent ruler 
becomes the vassal. If psychology pretends 
that there is no really logical value, no absolute 
truth, because eveiything shows itself under 
p^chological laws, we must answer. This very 
fact> that we connder even- logical thinking 
from the psychological point of view, and that 
we have psychology at all, is only an outcome of 
the primary truth that we have logical ends and 
purposes. Logical thinking creates p^chology 
for its own ends; psychology cannot be itself 
the basis for logical thinking. And if pcfy- 
chology denies all values because they prove 
to be psychical fancies only, we must confess 
that this striving for the understanding of the 
world by transforming it through our science 
would have no meaning if it were not work 
toward an end which we appreciate as valuable. 
Every act of thoughl^ every affirmation and 
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denial^ every jes or no which consfcitatee a soieii- 
tifio jndgmenty is an act of a irill which ac- 
knowledges the oveMndiyidnal obligation to 
decide so^ and not otherwise^ — acknowledges 
an ^^onghty" and works thus for dnty. Far 
from allowing psychology to donbt whether the 
real life has dntaes, we mnst nnderstand that 
there is no psychology, no science, no thought, 
no donbt, whicli does not by its vexy appearance 
solemnly acknowledge that it is the child of 
duties. Psychology may dissolye onr will and 
onr personality and onr freedom, and it is con* 
strained by dnty to do so, but it mnst not forget 
that it speaks only of that will and that person- 
ality which are by metamoiphosb substituted for 
tilie personality and the will of real life, and that 
it is this real personality and its free will which 
create psychology in the service of its ends and 
aims and ideals. 



In emphasizing thus the will as the bearer of 
all science and thought, we have reached the 
point from which we can see the full relations 
between life and p^chology. In the real life 
we are willing subjects whose reality is given in 
our will attitudes, in onr likuig and disliking, 
loving and hating, affirming and denying, agree- 
ing and fighting ; and as these attitudes overlap 
and bind one another, this willing personality 
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has nnily. We know onndves by feeling oar- 
selyes as those willing subjects ; we do not per- 
ceive that will in onndyes; we will it. But 
do we perceive the other subjects? No, as little 
as ourselyes. In real Ufe, the other subjects also 
are not perceiyed, but acknowledged ; wherever 
subjectiye attitudes stir ns np^ and ask for 
agreement or disagreement^ tikote we appreciate 
personalities. These attitudes of the subjects 
turn toward a world of objects^ — a world which 
means in real life a world of tools and helps and 
obstacles and ends ; in short, a world of objects 
of aj^reciation. 

Do those subjects and their objects exist? 
No, thejr do not exist. I do not mean that they 
are a hiry tale; even the figures of the fairy 
tale are for the instant thought as existing. The 
real world we live in has no existence, because it 
has a form of reality which is endlessly fuller 
and richer than that shadow of reality which 
we mean by existence. Existence of an object 
means that it is a possible object of mere passiye 
perception ; in real life, there is no passiye per^ 
ception, but only active appreciation, and to 
think anything as object of perception only 
means a transmutation by which redity evapo- 
rates. Whatever is thought as existing cannot 
have reality. Our real will does not exist, either 
as a substance which lasts or as a process which is 
going on ; but our will is valid, and has a form 
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of reality which cannot be described because it is 
the last foothold of all description and agree- 
ment. Whoeyer has not known himself as wiQ- 
ing cannot learn by description what kind of 
reality is given to ns in that act of life; bat 
whoever has willed knows that the act means 
something else than the &ct that some object of 
passive perception was in consdonsness ; in 
shorty he knows a reality which means more than 
existence. 

The ezistbg worlds then, does not lack reality 
because it is merely a shadow of a world beyond 
ity a shadow of a Platonistic world of potentiali- 
ties. No, it is a shadow of a real world, which 
stands not farther from us, but still nearer to us, 
than the existing world. The world we will is 
the reality; the world we perceive is the de- 
duced, and therefore unreal system; and the 
world of potential forms and relations, as it is 
deduced from this perceivable system, is a con- 
struction of a still higher degree of unreality. 
The potentialities that form the only possible 
metaphysical background of reality are not the 
potentialities of existing objects, but the poten- 
tialities of wiU acts.. This world of not existing 
but valid subjective will relations is the only 
world which history and society, morality and 
philosophy, have to deal with. 

The willing subjects and their mutual rela- 
tions are the only matter history can speak of, 
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but not those subjects thought as perceivable 
existing objects; no, as 'willing subjects whose 
realiiy we can understand, not by describing 
their physical or psychical elements, but by 
interpreting and appreciating their purposes and 
means. The stones, the animals, even the say- 
ages, have no history ; only where a network of 
individual will relations can be acknowledged 
by our will have we really history ; and our own 
historical position means the system of will atti- 
tudes by which we acknowledge other willing 
subjects. To be sure, history, like every other 
science, must go from the raw material of single 
facts to generalities ; but if we are in a world of 
not existing but valid realities, the generalities 
cannot be laws, but will relations of more and 
more general importance. Existing processes are 
scientifically generalized by laws ; valid relations 
are generalized by more and more embracing 
relations. The aim of the real historian, there- 
fore, is, not to copy the natural laws of physics 
and social psychology, but to work out the more 
and more general inner relations of mankind by 
following up the will influenoe of great men, tiU 
finally the philosophy of history diall comprise 
this total development from pandise to the day 
of judgment by one all-embracing will connec- 
tion. Thus history in all its departments, hid- 
toiy of politics and constitutions, of art and 
science, of language and law, has as its object 
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the system of those human will relations which 
we oniselyes as willing subjects acknowledge^ 
and which are for ns objects of nnderstanding, 
of intoipretationy of appreciation^ even of criti- 
cism, bat not objects of description and expli^ 
nation, as ihey are valid sabjectire will fonc- 
tionsy not eadsting perceivable objects. 

EGstory speaks only of those will acts which 
are acknowledged as merely individual. We 
know other will acts in onrselves which we will 
with an over-individual meaning, those attitudes 
we take when we feel ourselves beyond the 
domain of our purely personal wishes. The will 
remains our own, but its significance transcends 
our individual attitudes; it has an over-individ- 
ual value ; we call it our duty. To be sure^ our 
duty is our own central will ; there is no duty 
which comes from the outside. The order which 
comes from outside is force which seduces or 
threatens us ; duly lies only in ourselves ; it is 
our own will, but our will in so far as we are 
creators of an over*individual attitude. 

If the system of our individual will acta is in- 
terpreted and connected in the historical sciences, 
the system of our over-individual will acte is 
interpreted and connected in the normative 
sciences, logic, aesthetics, ethics, and philosophy 
of religion. Logic treate of the over-individual 
will acte of affirming the world, asthetics of 
those of appreciating the world, religion of 
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those of transoending the woxldi ethics of those 
of acting for the world ; and in virtae of this 
attitude also are constitated all the side branches 
of ethics^ as jnrispradence and pedagogy. AH 
treat of oyer-individoal Talid irSL rebtionsy and 
no one has therefore directly to deal with exist- 
ing psychical objectGu On the basis of these 
normatiye sciences the idealistic philosophy has 
to build up its metaphysical systcon, which may 
connect the disconnected will attitudes of our 
ethical, sBsthetica], religious, and logical duties 
in one ideal dome of thoughts. But howeyer 
we may formulate this logically ultimate source 
of all reality, we know at least one thing surety, 
that we haye depriyed it of all meaning and of 
all yalues and of all dignity, if we picture it as 
something which exists. The least creature of 
all mortals, acknowledged as a willing subject, 
has more dignily and yalue than eyen an al- 
mighty Grod, if he is thought of merely as a 
gigantic psychological mechanism; that is, as 
an object the reality of which has the form of 
existence. 

VI 

How do we come, then, to the idea of exist- 
ing objects? There is no difficulty in undei^ 
standing that. Our life is will, and our will has 
its duties ; but eyexy action turns toward those 
means and obstacles and ends, those objects of 
appreciation, which are material for our wiQ and 
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our duties. Eveiy act is thus a cooperation of 
subjects and subjectiyely appreciated objects; 
we cannot fulfill our duty, therefore, if we do 
not know what we have to expect from the 
objects in this coSperation. There must arise, 
then, the will to isolate our expectation about 
the objects; that is, to think what we should 
have to expect from Hke objects if they were inde- 
pendent <^ the willing subjects. In reality, they 
are never independent ; in our thoughts, we can 
cut them loose from the willing subjects, and 
think of them as objects which are not any more 
objects of appreciation, but objects of perception 
only. These objects in their artificial separation 
from the real subject, thought of as objects of a 
passive spectator, take by that change a form 
which we call existence, and it is the aim of nat* 
ural science to study these existing things. The 
path of their study is indicated to them by the 
goal they try to reach. They have to determine 
the expectations the objects bring up ; at first, 
therefore, they look out for those features of the 
objects which suggest the different expectations, 
and natural science calls these features of the 
objects their elements. These elements are not 
really in the objects, but they represent all that 
which determines the possible variations of the 
objects in the future. Thus science considers 
the present thing a combination of elements to 
determine its relation to the future thing ; but 
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the present thing is, then, itself tlie fatoie of 
the past thing, and it stands, in consequence, 
between past and fatore ; that is, as a link in a 
chain in which eyerything is detennining the 
fatore and determined by the past, eyefything 
cause and eyeiything effect. 

Natural science finds in this attempt that 
there may be two classes of such existing ob- 
jects: objects which are possible, peroeiyable 
objects for eyery subject, and others which are 
perceiyable only for one subject. Natural sci- 
ence calls the first group physical objects, the 
second group pG^chical objects, and separates 
the study of them, as this relation to the one or 
the many brings with it numerous characteristic 
differences, the differences between physics and 
pG^chology. But the point of yiew for both is 
euctly the same; both consider their material 
as merely perceiyable objects which are made up 
from elements, and which determine one another 
by causal connections. Since they are thought 
as cut loose from the attitude of the will, neither 
the physical nor the psychical objects can haye 
yalues or teleological relations. 

But the will itself ? If psychology, Hke phy^ 
sics, deals with the objects of the world in ^eir 
artificial separation from the will, how can the 
will itself be an object of psychology? The 
presupposition of this question is in some way 
wrong; the will is primarily not at all an object 
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of psychology. The real psychological objects 
are the ideas of our perception and memory and 
imagination and reason. Only if psychology 
progresses^ it mnst come to the point where it 
undertakes to consider every factor of our men- 
tal life from a psychological point of view ; that 
isy as an object made up from atomistic elements 
which the psychologpuBt calls sensations. The 
win is not a possible object ; psychology mnst 
make a substitution, therefore ; it identifies the 
real personality with the psychophysical organ- 
ism, and calls the will tiie set of conditions 
which psychologically and physiologically deter- 
mines the actions of this organism. Now this 
will, too, is made up of sensations, — muscle sen- 
sations and others ; and this will depends upon 
psychological laws, is the effect of conditions 
and the cause of effects; it is ironed with the 
chains of natural laws to the rock of neces- 
fflty. The real wiU is not a perceivable object^ 
and therefore neither cause nor effect, but has 
its meaning and its value in itself ; it is not an 
exception to the world of laws and causes ; no, 
there would not be any meaning in asking whe- 
ther it has a cause or not, as only existing ob- 
jects can belong to the series of causal relations. 
The real will is free, and it is the work of such 
free wiU to picture, for its own purposes, the 
world as an unfree, a causally connected, an 
existing system ; and if it is the triumph of mod- 
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em psychology to master even the best in maxkf 
the ynUy and to dissolye even the will into its 
atomistic sensations and their causal nn&ee play, 
we are blind if we forget that this transf onna- 
tion and constmction is itself the work of the 
will which dictates ends, and the finest herald of 
its freedom. 

Of course, as soon as the psychologist enters 
into the study of the will, he has absolutely to 
abstract from the fact that a complicated substi- 
tution is the presupposition for his work. He 
has now to consider the will as if it were really 
composed of sensational elements, and as if his 
analysis discovered them. The will is for him 
really a complex of sensations ; that is, a com- 
plex of possible elements of perceptive ideas. 
As soon as -the pG^chologist^ as such, acknow* 
ledges in the analysis of the Will a factor which 
is not a possible element of perception, he de- 
stroys the possibility of psychology just as much 
as tiie physicist who admowledges miracles in 
the explanation of the material world denies 
physics. There is nothing more absurd than to 
blame the psychologist because his account of 
the will does not do justice to the whole reality 
of it, and to beUeve that it is a climax of forci- 
ble arguments against the atomizing psychology 
of to-day if philosophers exclaim that there is 
no real will at all in those compounds of sensa- 
tions which the psychologist substitutes. Cer^ 
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tainly no^ as it "whs just ihe piesapposition of 
pG^chology to abstract from that real will. It is 
not iriser than to cast up against the physicist 
that his moving atoms do not represent ^e phys- 
ical world becanse they have no color and sound 
and smell. If ihey sounded and smelled stilly 
the physidst would not have fulfilled his pur- 
pose. 

Psychology can mean an end, and can mean 
also a beginning. It may be^ and in this cen* 
tniy, indeed, has been, the last word of a natu* 
ralistic attitude toward the world, — an atti- 
tude which emphasized only what is expected 
from the objects, and neglected the duties of the 
subjects. But psychology degenerates into an 
unphilosophical psychologism, just as natural sci- 
ence degenerates into mat^i^rialiBm, if it does not 
understand that it works only from one side, and 
that the other side, the zealily which is not ex- 
istence, and therefore no possible object of psy- 
chology and natural science, is the primary real- 
ity. Psychology may be also a b^pLuning. . It 
can mean that we ought to abandon exaggerated 
deyotion for the physical world, that we ought 
to look out for our inner world ; a good psycho- 
logy is then the most important supplement to 
those sciences which consider the inner life, not 
as an existbg, describable, explainable object, but 
as a wiQ system to be interpreted and to be ap- 
preciated. If that is the attitude, the psycho- 
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logical sciences on the one side^ the historical 
and normative sciences on the other side^ can 
really do justice to the totality of the problems 
of the inner life. If psychology tries to stand 
on both sides^ its end must be near; the real life 
will tear it up and rend it in pieces. If it stands 
with strong feet on the one side, and acknow- 
ledges the right of the other side, it will have a 
future. The psychology of our time too often 
seems determined to die out in psychologism ; 
that must be stopped. Psychology is an end as 
the last word of the naturalistic century which 
lies behind us; it may become a beginning as 
the introductory word of an idealistic century to 
be hoped for. 
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Lr tlie opmion o£ tlie public the most chano- 
teriatic f eatoie of the present psychology is its 
association with physiology ; the questions in re- 
gard to the mind, whieh in earlier tunes belonged 
to the domains of the philosopher only, are now 
to be answered by inquiries as to the functions of 
the brain. This new situation has eyerywhere 
stirred up feelings of hope and feelings of fear ; 
the hope in the hearts of enthusiastic admirers 
of natural science, the fear in the souls of those 
for whom the ethical values of life stand fore- 
most Each of these two antagonistic feelings 
is based on a popular doctrine, and these two 
'doctrines haye almlutelj nothing in common 
beyond the one fact that both are equally mis- 
taken. 

The hope-inspiiing theory of the progressiye 
friends of psychology is that brain physiology 
alone can teach us the real constitution of men- 
tal life, as the brain is a perceiyable, palpable 
thing which can be dissected and microscopically 
examined, while the soul is a merely hypotheti- 
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cal constmction of the metapliysiGians. AH the 
so-called knowledge of psychical life mnst thus 
be vag^e and foggy, and all exact and scientific 
knowledge of it mnst thns date from the time 
when the ganglion cells and association fibres 
were diBcovered to be the causes of mental 
action. The f ear^uggesting theory of the more 
conservative friends of psychology does not deny 
that many psychical acts are dependent upon 
bodily functions^ but while the others welcome 
the fact as an instrument of science, they de- 
spise it as an obstacle to an ethical life. All our 
duties depend upon the freedom of our ded.- 
sionsy and if it can be shown that our whole 
mented life is determined by the physiological 
processes in our brain, then the claim of free- 
dom is meaningless ; we stand then fully under 
the mechanical laws which move the molecules 
in our body. The necessary and logical conse- 
quence is that it must be a gain for moralily to 
show that at least some psychical functions, the 
feelings for instance, or the attention or the 
volitions, may be independent of intermingling 
ganglion cells. The first view thus leads natu- 
rally to the wish to find as many relations be- 
tween mind and brain as possible; the second 
view must lead to the opposite wish that such 
relations may finally be recognised as incomplete 
and full of exceptions. 

The mistake of the pi^chophysiological entho- 
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matB lies more on tlie soifaoe than that o£ the 
accusers. We are told that we are to expect 
an exact knowledge of the psychical facts from 
our knowledge of the brain; but what in the 
world can we know better than the objects of 
our immediate self-observation? The observar 
tion and analysis of onr mental facts is in no 
way dependent upon a hypothesis in regard to 
the soul; it is the most direct object of onr at> 
tention, and we thus know endlessly more about 
our psychical facts than about the functions of 
the brain. Even two thousand years ago the 
chief mental facts were well known, while the 
most fundamental questions of brain physiology 
are still to-day under lively discussion. Above 
all, the history of science shows how in the times 
of their coSperation psychology always had to 
give and physiology to take; light had to be 
thrown from the side of the well-known psy- 
chological facts upon the obscure physiological 
facts, and never in the opposite direction. The 
consequence of this situation is that psychologists 
in their work of analysis and research into the 
constitution of the psychical facts have not the 
slightest reason for inquiring into any acconu 
panying brain processes ; they cannot learn from 
that side anything which they do not know bet^ 
ter from self-observation and the observation of 
others. Whether a special mental act occurs in 
one part of the brain or in another, whether 
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the cells or the fibres are engaged, whether the 
processes are simiLir to the physical moyementB 
in an electric wire or to the physiological actions 
in an amosboid oiganism, whether the sensoiy 
and motor centres are separate or identical, and 
a hundred similar qoestions which stand in the 
foreground of interest for the doctrine of psy^ 
chophysiological relations are all equally indif- 
ferent for the study of the psychical facts as 
such. The increase of scientific exactitude must 
come from the use of more refined methods in 
self-observation, and all the work done in our 
modem laboratories of experimental psychology 
is in the service of this endeayor, while the 
methods of histology and comparatiye anatomy, 
of pathology and vivisectional physiology, idl 
indispensable for the psychophysiological pro- 
blems, are unknown, and ought to remain un- 
known, in our psychological laboratories. The 
hope that physiological psychology will give us 
a fuller acquaintance with ihe psychological facts 
as such is therefore an illusion. 

But not less misleading is the fear that the 
system of physiological psychology may inter- 
fere with die values of our practical life. It 
stands and falls with the conviction that the psy- 
chical facts which are conceiyed as dependent 
upon the brain machinery are the real inner 
experience which embraces our duties and re- 
sponsibilities. A philosophical inquiry into the 
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rdationfl of psychology to reality cannot leave 
any doubt iliat such a belief is untenable. In 
our real life our objects of action are not ideas 
which are separated from the physical things^ 
but the physical and psychical objects form one 
undifferentiated object of will, which from merely 
secondary logical motives is divided into a physi* 
cal and psychical part, and is then conceived as 
independent of the acts of the subject. And 
these acts themselves are also never given to us 
as contents of consciousness, never as objects, 
but as functions which we feel and live through. 
Objects and subjective acts are thus alike trans- 
formed into something which tiiey never are in 
reality as soon as the objects are conceived as 
severed from the will and differentiated into 
physical and psychical parts and the subjective 
acta are conceived as psychical objects. All this 
pflychology must do in the interest of special 
logical purposes of which we shall examine later 
some of the motives and some of the conse- 
quences. But whatever the motives may be, it 
is clear that this construction of psychical ob- 
jects, which precedes all special psychological 
work, excludes from the start the possibility that 
any connection and relation into which these 
psychical facts enter can decide about the rela- 
tions and connections of the real life. 

There is thus no emotional interest involved 
in the question whether a smaller or a larger 
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part of the psycliical facts must be conoeived as 
the accompamment of brain functions; the 
problem is merely logical and thebretical^ as are 
also the considerations which lead to the ultir 
mate answer of the question. It is true that 
the naturalists and psychologists themselves are 
mostly inclined^ in the eagerness of their special- 
istic work, to overlook and to ignore ihis logical 
basis of the relations^ and to be satisfied with a 
merely empirical foundation. The relation be- 
tween mind and brain seems to them a fact of 
observation^ a chance fact whose limits must be 
found by careful inquiry of the verifiable occur- 
rences. They are not conscious of the deeper 
spring of this inquiry; they follow their scien* 
tific instinct as discoverers^ and do not fed that 
this instinct is controlled by logical demands 
which decide what in the realm of observation 
ought to be acknowledged as fact^ and what 
ought to be transformed till it satisfies the theo- 
retical postulates. 



Of course even the layman is familiar with 
plenty of instances in which the empirical facts 
suggest the view that the psychical facts some- 
how depend upon the brain. Popularly best 
known are the abnormal processes. A man be- 
comes blind or deaf if special parts of the brain 
are destroyed by a hemorrhage ; his intelligence 
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beoomes dismiegiated if he suffers £rom para- 
lysb of the brain ; the brain state of sleep brings 
with it the pflychical wonders of dreams ; a blow 
on the head may induce a state of fainting in 
which all mental life disappears ; and chemical 
substances introduced into the blood circulation 
of the brain change our moods and emotions. 
Such generally known experiences are supple- 
mented by more complicated facts from all quar- 
ters. The mental life of animals shows itself 
to be parallel in its development to the differen- 
tiation of the central nervoos system; the Acui- 
ties of human individuals appear to correspond 
to a full development of the brain^ the mental 
life of the idiot to belong to a brain of inhibited 
growth. To this dass of facts belong all the 
experiments of the physiologist who shows that 
the artificial extirpation of a special centre in 
the hemispheres of the brain destroys the peri- 
pheral function, a function which, on the other 
hand, can be artificially produced by an electrical 
stimulation of the intact centre. Here belong 
also the observations of comparative anatomy, 
which prove the development of special brain 
parts to be increased or decreased in different 
animal groups according to the higher or lower 
state of spedal psychical functions ; for instance, 
the high development of the olfactory lobe in 
animals which have a fine sense of smell. The 
most different methods here work together to 
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make tbe collection of a laige number of detailed 
facts posdble, and yet the pBjchologiat follows 
a wrong track if he believes that the resuhs 
which are yielded by soch methods most be de- 
cisive for his psychophysical convictions. 

If the question were really a merely empirical 
one^ we should be obliged to limit the extension 
of the psychophysical parallelism to the few 
psychological processias for which the natural 
sciences have already found the physiological 
substratum^ but in that moment all the interest 
of the psychologist would disappear. He ac- 
knowledges^ in response to a logical demand^ that 
every single psycUcal fact has its physiological 
counterpart or the whole inquiry becomes a use- 
less and time-wasting luxury. Whether the psy^ 
chophysical connections have one exception or 
a million is indifferent ; the belief that the con- 
nection exists without exception is the chain on 
which the whole pyschophysical system hangs^ 
and it must fall if the chain is broken^ whether 
broken once or a thousand times. If it were 
otherwise — that is^ if the psychophysical con- 
nections were merely results of empirical observa* 
tion — th^ would form an appendix to scientific 
psychology which would be at least unnecessary 
for the real psychological work. Psychology de- 
scribes and explains the psychological facts; it 
is therefore not its task to study anything which 
lies outside of the field of psychical facts, if 
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sneh extension to the non-psychical facts is not 
logically necessaiy for the stndj of the psychical 
facts themselves. The stndy of the connections 
between mind and body would then stand as a 
special empirical science between psychology 
and physicsy but it would not be a part of psy- 
chology itself. Such, however, is not the case. 
Psychology needs the psychophysical connection 
for its own special work, needs it as a logical sup- 
position without which it cannot fnlfiU its proper 
task, and it therefore acknowledges the complete- 
ness of the connection independent of the special 
empirical observations. Psychophysical paral- 
lelkm brings with it no ethical danger and no 
materialistic consequences^ because the connected 
objects do not belong to reality, and are merely 
theoretical constructions for special logical pur- 
poses; but in these constructed systems the con- 
nection is absolutely complete and exceptionless 
or it is altogether useless for psychology. The 
decoiation of our psychological lecture courses 
with pretty phyriological brio-a-biac and the 
trimming up of our text-books with physiologi- 
cal woodnrnts can hardly be admitted as an end 
in itself. 

Why does the psychologist transcend the lim- 
its of the psychical world and look over into the 
physical world, which is, as the name indicates, 
never the direct object of his interests? The 
usual answer is that the psychical facts need the 
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physical sabrtratam for their ezpLination ; but I 
think we can go a long step farther and say that 
even the description of the psychical facts needs 
and constantly presupposes the reference to the 
physical worl^ and that it is therefore an illusion 
to belieye that psychology can fulfill at least the 
first part of its work, the description of its 
matenaly without transgressing the boundaries 
of consciousness. 

m 

Description means the communication of an 
object by the communication of its elements. 
Otiier ways of communication are open, but 
only that method which analyzes the object ioto 
elements and fixates the elements for the pur- 
pose of communication is a description. The 
choice of the elements and their fixation also can 
of course reach yery different levels. We may 
analyze an animal by separatmg the chief parts 
which we perceive from the outside, or we may 
tear it in pieces to find out the inner parts also ; 
we may make a careful anatomical dissection 
which separates the differoit tissues, or we may 
advance to a histological analysis which discrimi- 
nates the different microscopical cells. The de- 
scription thus stands the higher the more our 
choice of elements takes account of the causal 
connections, but even the most popular and un- 
scientific report describes on the basis of an ana- 
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lysis. In the same way the fixation of the ele- 
ments to be commnnioated may be increasingly 
accurate: we may be satisfied to describe the 
color or the form of the parts of the animal by 
using the names of general conceptions which 
include many simikr objects^ calling it green or 
oval, or we may advance to a determination of 
the number of etiier vibrations and make mear 
surement of the dimensions in thousandths of a 
millimeter : the principle remains the same. 

How far can we describe psychological objects 
in the same way, — an idea^ for instance? A 
corresponding analysis is certainly possible. We 
cannot really isolate the psychical elements, but 
we can certainly separate them in consciousness^ 
turning the attention to one element after the 
other, in our self-observation. Here also many 
stages are possible; tiie highest stage, corre- 
sponding to tiie microscopical analysis of the 
anatomist, is reached by self-observation under 
the experimental conditions which our laborato- 
ries furnish, — in otiier words, the analysis may 
approach more and more nearly those elemento 
which are the necessary footholds for the ex- 
planation of the facts ; but in any case there is 
no theoretical objection to tiie analysis of mental 
facts. Quite different is tiie second factor of 
tiie descriptive process, tiie fixation of tiiese ele- 
ments for the purpose of communication. We 
can say witiiout limitation : a psychical element 
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ean never be direcilj e ommn n ic ated^ becaiue 
oommiuucation presuppoees the poesibility of a 
mataal aharing in the object of ezperience^ 
while the pBjehical objects are from ihdr nature 
strictlj individual property. 

If we communicate by other methods than de» 
scription^ for instance by suggestion or gestures, 
the other person takes part in our intentions and 
purposes, and these intentions are then the ob- 
ject of the communication. But these intentions 
are not themselyes psychical objects; th^ are the 
ideal points towards which the meaning of our 
ideas is directed, and the intention towards which 
my ideas point may very well be at the same 
time the goal for the attitudes of the other. 
But we ask whether the content of consciousness 
itself can possibly be an object in which the other 
can take part, and this alone we deny. What 
my ideas mean and intend is something in which 
any other may participate, but my ideas tiiem* 
selves belong to me alone, and can, as psychical 
objects, never be the ideas of any one else. 
My consciousness is my castle^ and even if a 
mind-reader finds out my most hidden thoughts, 
his claim does not mean that he has caught a 
glimpse within my castle walls. He does not 
become conscious of my psychical contents, but 
he produces in himself ideas which he chiims 
correspond to my ideas; but not the slightest 
sensation can ever belong to his and to my con- 
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8oioiime8B together. All this is not a matter of 
chance ; we cannot think of any psychical fact 
for which it could be odierwise. In reality the 
physical thing and onr idea of it are one objed^ 
and as soon as we differentiate it into a physical 
and psychical part we haye no other principle of 
division than this one^ that we call physical what- 
ever is the possible object of experience for sev- 
eral sabjectoy and psychical whatever cannot be 
experienced by more than one. All the other 
^^differences are secondary consequences of this 
fundamental principle^ and we have thus no rear 
son to be sorprised that we find the latter true 
without exception. No molecule moves in the 
world which cannot be an object for every one^ 
and no sensation arises in a consciousness which 
can be shared with a second subject 

The difference in the communication of physi- 
cal and psychical objects is now evident. How- 
ever I may analyase the physical things each ele- 
ment is an object for me and my neighbor at 
the same time, my object becomes his object 
too, he can see it, touch it, hear it like myself 
and my communication is &us a demonstration 
which fulfills its logical purpose in the most ideal 
way^ and my words have merely the function 
of directing attention to the common property. 
But it is not necessary that the physical object 
should be present to our senses; the words will 
fulfill their communicating purpose no less if 
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ihey refer to an object which was experienced in 
earlier time, or if the objects themselyes were 
neyer given; at least their elements may have 
been shared. Whatever the form of the com- 
munication about the physical world may be, 
this reference to the physical world as the object 
of common experience is always given. If I say 
it rains, the other may never have seen rain, but 
by the conceptions of water, sky, globule, falling 
and so forth I can describe the rain from its ele- 
ments, and each of these factors is understood 
through its relation to the objective world. And 
if even these conceptions were unknown, they 
could finally be described by the mere measure- 
ments in space and time, the knowledge of which 
is presiqpposed in the acknowledgment of other 
subjects. 

There is no one of those who perceive the 
outer world to whom I cannot describe the rain 
and the snow and the thunder in terms of their 
elements ; but how different if I wish to commu- 
nicate that I am sorry, or glad, or afraid. In 
practical life the words ^ I am afraid '' do not 
appear less descriptive than the words '4t rains,'' 
and yet they have a quite different basis. Not 
the least element in my fear as psychical content 
can be demonstrated and offered for participa- 
tion to others. Whether they call fear a state 
which I call joy or violet odor no direct descrip- 
tion can decide. However I may analyze it the 
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elements of my fear are just as incommanicable 
as is the emotion as a whole. 

Bat psychical states must be described some- 
how; otherwiBe the possibility of psychology 
wonld be ezduded. If they are not directly 
communicable we must take refuge in indirect 
methods; if the psychical facts are never object 
for twOy and thus strictly individual, we must 
link them with physical processes which belong 
to all. We undenrtand what we mean by the 
words fear, or shock, or joy, because we have 
learned to use the words for those mental states 
which are connected with special physical occur- 
rences. The physical objects with which we link 
them may be foregoing causes or following e^ 
fects; in any case we have an outer foo^old 
for them. We may call shock the mental state 
which follows a sudden strong stimulus, or the 
mental state which precedes a sudden contrac- 
tion of the muscles ; either way is suficient to 
separate the one state from odiers for the pur- 
poses of practical life. But it is clear that this 
method also is not only dependent upon the 
merely empirically founded belief that the same 
causes or effects are connected with the same 
pq^chical processes, but above all that it is not 
a description, because the constitution and the 
elements of the state are not communicated at 
alL Is there no case in which the logical de- 
mands are better fulfilled ? 
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This is now dearly the fad as xegaids the 
ideas. The emotioiis link themselyes with physi- 
cal causes or effects^ and eveEryihing in respect to 
ihem is dependent iqpon doubtful observations 
and interpretations ; the ideas, on the other hand, 
stand in a relation to physical things which is 
anchored in philosophical groond and independ- 
ent of chance observation ; the ideas mean 
things, and the physical things and the ideas by 
which we mean them are in reality one and the 
same object Here we have a logic^y necessary 
connection which holds firm for the elements as 
well as for the whole. The idea means the ihing, 
and any sensation in the idea means a feature of 
the thing. The tone, the smell, the color as sen- 
sation can ihns be commonicated indirectly by 
reference to the sounding, smelling, luminous 
physical object, and any degree of exactness 
can be reached by the increasingly accurate de- 
scription of the physical side. The ideas have 
thus a perfectly exceptional situation. No other 
mental state can find such logically necessaiy 
connection with the physical world, as a feeling 
or Tolition or emotion or judgment finds merely 
empirical connections, and moreover connections 
only in which the whole refers to a whole physi- 
cal thing, but not eveiy element to a special f ea* 
ture of the physical object. 

Ideas and their elements alone can thus find a 
logically satisfactory description in psychology ; 
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the description is indirect^ but it is at least a 
commnnication of elements. And yet it is easy 
to understand tliat under one condition this ide^ 
method of description which we find for the ideas 
may be found at our disposal for all the other 
mental states as well. Psychology would then be 
able to offer a complete description of its mate- 
liaL The one condition is this. Let us call the 
elements into which we can analyase our ideas by 
means of self-obserration by the name sensations. 
It may then be that all the non-ideational mental 
states also are made up of sensations. An emo- 
tion or Tolition is ncTer an idea, but their ele- 
ments may be the same^ just as the organic and 
inorganic substances in nature are composed of 
the same chemical elements. If an emotion or 
judgment or yolition were a complex of sensa- 
tionsy that is, a complex of possible elements of 
ideas, then of course we coidd describe all psy* 
chical facts with the same logical completeness 
and safety, as every element of these subjective 
states would be exactly determined by reference 
to that particle of the physical world which is 
meant by it as soon as it becomes part of an 
idea ; that is, that with which it is identical from 
the standpoint of undifferentiated reality. 

Modem psychology, like every other active 
and productive science, has had no leisure to stop 
and inquire for the logical purposes in the ser^ 
vice of which its work is done. The scientist 
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follows his instmcts^ and these insidnctiTe ener- 
gies cany him^ perhaps, more safely to the goal 
than a conscioiis reflection on his ends and means; 
bnt the philosopher must recognize these under- 
lying purposes^ and must bring all specialistic 
work within this general point of Tiew. If we 
take such attitude toward the work in psychology 
of the last twenty years, we can easily see that 
not the least and not the most unimportant part 
of it has been done in the unconscious service 
of this one end — to make the non-ideational 
states of mind describable. We have seen that 
only one possibiHiy would allow that. They are 
describable in case they can be considered as 
combinations of sensations; our goal is, there- 
fore> to replace the real emotions, judgments, 
Tolitions, and so on, by complexes of sensations. 
Complicated transformations are necessary for 
this purpose, and yet the psychologist must work 
in the belief and with the claim that these sen- 
sations are not the result of his transformations, 
but that he has discovered in them the real parts 
c£ those mental states. 

All the most modem theories which analyze 
the emotions into complexes of bodily sensations, 
and the will into ideational elements, and seek 
sensational substance eyen in the most subtle 
shades of the mind and in the most fugitive feel- 
ings, have here their hidden luring. This move- 
ment is unlimited; no content of consciousness 
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can resist its impulse. The aim of the psycholo- 
gist is to describe the mental facts; he must, 
theref ore^ presuppose that all mental facts are 
desdibabley and^ since only elementB of ideas can 
be described^ that every content of consciousness 
is in reality a combination of sensations. As 
long as the substitution remains incomplete the 
psychologist feels that he has not discoyered the 
true nature of the facts. The belief that we conr 
nect mental nith physical processes merely in 
the service of explanation is thus an illusion ; 
the simplest description demands just the same. 

IV 

These claims of description do not mean that 
the demand for explanation does not introduce 
any new features into the system of relations 
between the physical and the psychical worlds. 
We can say even that a connection of a quite 
different character must be acknowledged as 
soon as we try to understand every psychical 
phenomenon from its foregoing causes. This 
new and in many ways higher form of psycho- 
physical connection also can be developed here 
only in general terms. In this case also the 
principle itself may be more or less masked in 
the soul of the psychologist who uses it^ and here 
again everything depends upon logical demands 
which do not allow an exception^ and not upon 
empirical observation. 
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We may start from the empirical daim that 
all our mental life goes on in oar organism ; this 
means at the outset only that my ideas and feel- 
ings are with me now in this town, in this room, 
in this body, probably in this head, but it does 
not include any hypothesis as to the relation of 
mind and body. My mental states are not out* 
side of my epidermis, but they may go on some- 
where, for instance at a special point of my brain, 
absolutely independent of the functions of the 
organism. Of course this empirical starting 
point is itself reached only by a complicated 
remodeling of the reality. Primarily the inner 
experience has no spatial quality at all, and is 
thus neither in a room nor in a brain ; space is a 
form of its objects, not a form of its own reality. 
But this introjection of the mental facts into the 
physical organism may be acknowledged here as 
granted without a discussion of the different 
steps which lead to it. Even when this point is 
reached, however, many possibilities of interpre- 
tation are open; it is only the goal that lies 
dear before us : we must explain the psychical 
facts. 

The wish to explain the psychical facts is not 
an accidental afterthought resulting from an 
abundance of curiosity; rather it is this wish 
which has created the psychological facts as 
such. In reality our objects are objects for the 
will, that is, values. In striving towards the ful- 
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fillment of the duties which life brings to us we 
have an interest in determining what we have to 
expect from the objects in so far as they are in- 
dependent of oar wilL We thus separate the 
object from the real active subject for the one 
purpose of determining onr justified expectations 
in regard to the changes of the objects. In do- 
ing so we create in thought independent objects^ 
which we call physical in so far as they are ob- 
jects for every subject, and psychical in so far 
as they are objects for one subject only. The 
world is thus re^ought as phymcal and psydii- 
cal phenomena only under the pressure of the 
intention to find out the influence which the ob- 
ject will have on the future, that is, the effects 
which it will produce. In other words, we ac- 
knowledge psychical objects as such merely as 
factors in a system of causes and effects, that is, 
as &ctor8 in an e^lainable system. We cannot 
ask whether the pi^chical and physical &cts are 
explainable or not; the possibilily of their expla- 
nation is their only legitimate claim to existence. 
If we wish to take another attitude toward the 
experience, — the attitude of appreciation and 
inner understanding, for instance, — then we 
deal with the inner life as it is given in reality, 
and nothing suggests that transformation which 
creates psychical and physical objects. 

How is the explanation of psychical pheno- 
mena possible? We consider a phenomenon 
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explained as soon as we can show that it is 
necessarily connected with another em'sting fact 
which precedes. At the first glance this de- 
mand seems to be satisfied whenever we can 
bring two facts under an empirical law which 
says whenever A occurs B most follow. The 
necessily of the connection between the single 
facts appears then as a logical conseqnence of 
the general fact which the law reports ; it mnst 
be so and not otherwise this time because it is al- 
ways so. Psychology and physics therefore seek 
empirical laws. The attraction of the iron is 
explained by the laws of electricity, and the re- 
production of the idea is explained by the laws 
of association. The two sciences seem in this 
respect perfectly parallel^ and yet they mean 
something theoretically absolutely different. All 
the laws of the physical universe are in the last 
analysis applications of the laws of mechanics. 
The question is not whether every empirical law 
is already recognized in its mechanical factors, 
but it must be acknowledged that natural science 
has not reached its ideal end till the physical 
world is understood as a world of atoms which 
move according to mechanical laws. All physi- 
cal, chemical, and biological laws are then merely 
applications and combinations of the mechanical 
laws for special complexes of atoms. 

None of the empirical laws are as such neces- 
sary connections for our intellect ; they are con- 
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densed ezpeiienoes, and if ihe experiences were 
otherwise the laws would be changed. The me- 
chanical axioms, on the other hand, are of a very 
different character; they are the necessary forms 
of oar apperception of the outer world^ — the 
forms of connection which make the thinldng of 
a connected world of objects possible at all, — 
and the aim to transform all empirical laws ulti- 
mately into mechanical ones is thus the unavoid- 
able consequence of the logical nature of the 
latter. The mechanical laws are therefore the 
real basis of all necessity in the physical connec- 
tions. The physical or chemical or biological 
laws would in diemselves not contain anything 
which could convince us that an event must 
happen just so and not otherwise, but as soon 
as we understand them to be complications of 
mechanical laws they are logically indispen- 
sable. An our trust in the necessity of the 
physical laws is thus based finally on the con* 
viction, that if we knew all we should recognize 
every law as a consequence of the mechanical 
axioms which are laws of thought applied to 
the conception of space and time. 

All the axiomatic doctrines about causal con- 
nections in the universe depend upon one law, 
which is the fundamental presupposition for the 
existence of the physical world, the law that 
the causes and effects are quantitatively equal. 
The totality of physical processes can then be 
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expressed in causal equations^ and every effect 
can theoretically be determined and exactly cal* 
cnlated from die causes. As all physical laws 
can thus be reduced to mechanical axioms^ which 
are ultimately dependent upon this postulate of 
causal equations, the necessity of the physical 
universe finds here its real foundation ; this ulti- 
mate axiom links all physical processes in the 
world by the chain of necessily, and thus ad- 
wita, theoretically^ an absolutely perfect expla- 
nation. 

Nothing of this kind is possible, on the other 
hand, for the empirical laws of the psychical 
world. The laws of association and all the 
other empirical laws, in which modem psycho- 
logy condenses the results of observation, can 
never be transformed into causal equations, and 
therefore never based on a foundation of neces- 
sity. They can never make us understand that 
with a special preceding cause absolutely this 
special effect must result. Why is it so? 
Why is all that gives its ultimate meaning and 
strength to physical law definitively denied to 
the pi^chical laws? It is not a matter of 
chance ; no, it is the result of the fundamental 
act by which the subject divides the real object 
into a physical and a psychical thing, meaning 
by physical all that is a possible object for every 
subject, by psychical all that is a possible object 
for one subject only. This definition makes it 
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logically necessaij that the pbysical object shall 
not disappear and shall not be newly created^ 
bnt most be equal in all changes^ while the psy* 
chical object, which cannot be the object of two 
subjective acts, must therefore be created and 
disappear in every new act. One psychical ob- 
ject can then not contain another, and can hence 
not be considered as its multiple. It cannot be 
undeistood, therefore, as a measurable quantity, 
and is thus eternally unfit for a causal equation, 
and therefore for a connection by necessity. 

The claim that psychological facts as such can 
never be directly connected by necessity may be 
misunderstood as meaning that the acts which 
form our inner life have no inner connection. 
The opposite is true. Our inner life in its real 
activity is bound together in all its acts, but it is 
an inner connection, not an outer one, as it refers 
to the will, while objects can have no other con* 
nection than a causal one. The real acts of our 
life bind each other teleologically by their inten* 
tions and meanings, but as soon as we transform 
the acts into psychical objects this inner connec- 
tion loses all its meaning. Our acknowledgment 
of premises binds us in acknowledging the con- 
clusions, but this connection of judgments is 
only logically, that is, teleologically, necessary ; 
psychologically the judgments as psychical con- 
tents can connect themselves with a wrong con- 
dnsion just as well as with the logical one. 
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The connection of oar real inner life is not a 
cansal one, while psychological facts bb anch, that 
isi as objects, find cansal connection or are not 
connected at alL We have seen that they can- 
not necessarily be connected in a direct way^ 
becaose they cannot enter into a cansal equation. 
To concede that they ought then not to be ex- 
plained at all is still less possible, as we have 
seen that we conceive mental life as a series of 
psychical objects merely for the purpose of link- 
ing it causally. It follows that we must then 
take the way which we were forced to choose in 
the interest of description; that is, we must try 
to do indirectly what is impossible by direct 
methods, we must connect the unezplainable 
psychical world with the explainable physical 
world. If the idea of the physical world in- 
cludes the postulate that every physical process 
can be understood as tiie necessary result of the 
foregoing process, and if we are able to show 
for every psychical process that it is connected 
with a physical one, we can consider the psychi- 
cal facts themselves as causally connected when- 
ever the corresponding physical processes are 
causally linked. 

V 

The purpose of this connection would be 
fulfilled by any material that shows a logically 
constant relation. In the discussion of the 
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principles of description we have seen that only 
one connection between psychical and physicfJ 
facts — that between perception and perceiyed 
object — has logical necessity, becanse this con- 
nection can be deduced from primary identity. 
It 18 evident that this relation cannot be nsed, at 
4east in this direct form, for the purposes of ex- 
planation. By description we aim at making the 
described mental state a kind of public property ; 
every one who understands the description finds 
the idea which suits the description in his own 
mind; and we must therefore link it with a part 
of the physical world, which is practically at the 
disposal of every one. The explanation, on the 
other hand, does not seek to formulate a propo- 
sition about the mental states of other subjects ; 
it strives to set forth the one mental &ct which 
actually appears in me or in you. It must thus 
refer to a part of the physical world which be- 
longs to the individual, that is, to our body. 
Our body is, of course, also like every physical 
thing, an object of perception for all, and just 
for that reason it is possible to take the processes 
in the body on which the explanation is based as 
material for description and communication; but 
in a more essential sense my body is an indi- 
vidual object as it is the one object whose local 
and temporal relations to other objects determine 
my individual view of the world. If we describe 
an idea the reference to such a practically indi- 
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vidnal object would be unsatisEactory^ as it must 
be linked with the conesponding idea in eveij 
one to be a real description. If we explain an 
idea the reference to a practically common object 
would be uselesBy as we are seeking to explain 
a strictly individual fact^ the psychical object 
which I have in this special moment. In the 
descrqition of the idea of the moon I refer to 
the moon itself, claiming that wherever the 
physical moon exists there is given the material 
from which can be learned what idea I mean. 
But if I wish to explain why I now have the 
perception of the moon it would not do to refer 
again merely to the existence of the moon, since 
the fact that the moon exists certainly does not 
logically imply that every one at present has the 
perception of the moon in consciousness. It is 
logically necessary that whenever, for the pur- 
pose of explanation, psychical &cts are linked 
with physical ones the physical processes must 
be processes in the individual bodies. We can 
even add that it must be a process in the body 
which cannot be an object for our neighbors in 
the same way as for ouiselves. A process of my 
peripheral organs would thus be as unsatisfac- 
tory a means of explanation as the existence of 
the moon. The &ct that something happens to 
my hand, for instance, cannot serve as explana- 
tion for the appearance of a special mental state, 
for then my neighbor, who can perceive my hand 
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BB I doy would necessarily Have the same feeling 
if that hand process and the feeling were two 
objects which really belonged together. A cen* 
tral part of the body, which cannot be the object 
of sense perception while it is part of my body, 
IS alone in question. This is the reason that 
all the peripheral parts of the body can be and 
always are material for our descriptions, for in- 
stance in the reference to musdes, joints, glands, 
and so on, while the brain, which is not an 
object of perception, can never be used for the 
description. Exactly the opposite is necessarily 
true <rf the explanation. 

We thus need for explanation a process in the 
physical individual body which is not a possible 
object of perception whfle we have the psychical 
experience, and for which can be found a uni- 
vocal and necessary connection with the psychi- 
cal object This condition is realized for the 
perceptive idea and that brain process which 
stands in causally necessary dependence upon 
tibe perceived object The relation between the 
perceptive idea, on the one side, and the brain 
process which is produced by the percdved ob- 
ject on the other side, fulfills those necessary 
conditions in ideal completeness, inasmuch as the 
oonnection between the idea and its object is 
based on epistemological identity and the rela- 
tion between the object and its effect on the 
individual brain is necessary from physical caus- 
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ality. The brain sidmulation wlioh is caused 
by the moon is then not conceived as a eanse 
for the perception of the moon any more than 
the perceived object itself was conceived as the 
cause. The moon is the cause of the brain 
action, but not of the idea. The material moon 
belongs to the perception of it primarily, not as 
a cause, but as the counterpart which is in epis- 
temological reality identical with the perceptive 
idea ; and it is merely this logical relation that 
is kept up when the physiological effect of the 
moon in our brain is substituted for the moon 
itself. This brain excitement, also, is then in 
no way the cause of the idea and the idea in 
no way the effect of the brain action ; even the 
usual metaphors which say that it is the inside 
of the brain process, or that it is parallel to the 
brain process, or that they belong together as 
do a concave and a convex surface, are merely 
practically useful expressions for a relation of a 
strictly logical character which is derived from 
epistemological identity. The psychophysical 
parallelism of brain function and idea does not, 
therefore, seek at all to explain the idea by the 
physiological process, or vice versa, but merely 
to state that they necessarily belong together, 
and thus to admit the further consequence that 
whenever the physical process is causally pro- 
duced the parallel psychical idea must be 
conceived as existing. Causaliiy thus connects 
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only the phymcal objects directly, while the pey- 
chical ideas are indirectly linked as accompani- 
ments of the physiological processes. We have 
seen that such a physical cansal connection is 
in principle a connection of absolute necessity, 
not comparable with the combination soggestod 
by an obserred regularity. So far, then, as 
the ideas can be understood as counterparts of 
physiological processes which are causally con* 
nected, this convincing necessity binds them, 
while as merely psychical facts they were dis- 
connected members. 

If it were our goal to extend this method of 
indirect causal binding to the whole content of 
consciousness, three conditions would have to be 
fulfilled. Eirs^ the psychophysical parallelism 
which expresses the ration of the brain process 
to the idea would have to be acknowledged for 
the parts of the idea also; every element of the 
idea would have to correspond to a special part 
of the physiological process which the idea as a 
whole accompanies. Secondly, every content of 
consciousness must be capable of analysis into 
possible elements of ideas, that is, into sensa- 
tions; and thirdly, the physiological processes, 
which are conceived as accompaniments of all 
contents of consciousness, must be capable of 
being linked by physical causality, either among 
themselves or with the events of the universe 
outside of the brain. Of these three conditions 
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we have seen ihe aeoond one to be fulfilled in so 
far as we acknowledge ihe mental life to be de- 
seribftble. The transformation of the inner Ii& 
into sensations was the only way to describe it^ 
and as the possibility of description is granted as 
a presupposition of psychology, therefore we have 
a right to presuppose that all mental states are 
complexes of sensations, however tax we may be 
at present from a foil knowledge of all the ele- 
ments which compose it The fulfillment of the 
first and third conditions can, of course, be given 
merely by the work of the physiologist; the 
psychologist can hardfy isidd anything. The 
physiologist on the other hand, cannot find any 
insurmountable difficulty in striving towards a 
demonstration of their possibility. The over- 
whelming manifoldness of the histological ele- 
ments of the central nervous system and the 
complication of its structure, the difficulty of 
observing its functions in a direct way, and 
many other peculiar factors open an almost un- 
limited field to the interpretation of the physio- 
logist; there is no reason why he could not select 
as truth merely those facts which point towards 
the fulfillment of the two mentioned conditions, 
and why he could not supplement these facts by 
constructions which make up a system in which 
these logical presuppositions for tiie ezplicability 
of the psychical facts are fulfilled. Emctly this 
and nothing else the modem brain physiologist 
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is attempting^ and^ like all other BcientistBy he 
must presappose that the goal at which he is 
aiming can be leachecL He thus takes for 
granted that eveiy sensation is accompanied by 
a special brain process, and that all brain pro- 
cesses can be explained through physical cau- 
sality. 

Under these droomstances the totality of onr 
mental life can be conceived as linked indirectly 
by real necessity^ bat it is not less dear that nndw 
these drcomstances onr interest as psychologists 
is directed merely to the general theory of psycho- 
physical parallelism and not to the special facts 
of the psychophysical connections. We mnst 
acknowlec^.that eyery mental fact is the accom- 
paniment of a special brain process, and this abso- 
lutely without any possible exception, because 
under this condition alone is it possible to con- 
ceive the psychical objects as causally connected, 
and it was for the purpose of causal interpreta- 
tion only that the transformation of the inner 
experience into psychical objects was made. But 
we cannot haye as psychologists any interest in 
the question of the special brain process which 
accompanies a special given psychical phenome- 
non; that is physiology, and psychology has 
nothing to learn from it. We lake for granted 
that such a connection exists, indeed our whole 
explanatory psychology would collapse if we 
allowed the slightest exception; but we do not 
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leam anything about the psychical facts them- 
selves when we hear that the process takes place 
in the cortex or in the sabcortical centres^ in the 
ganglion cell or in the dendrite, or in the front 
part or in the side part of the brain. Moreoyer, 
it is now clear why the conviction of the psy- 
chologist, that every mental state has its physio- 
logical accompaniment, is folly independent of 
the special discoveries of physiology and patho- 
logy ; it is not the resolt of observations, bat of 
postulates which are logically unavoidable if we 
are to have psychology at aU. 

VI 

There remains, of course, the possibility of the 
objection that the empirical facts do not allow a 
construction which satisfies such psychophysical 
postulates, and that therefore the hypothetically 
demanded psychology is an end which can never 
be reached, and thus an impossible science. If 
such view is correct, if a consistent descriptive 
and causally explaining psychology cannot be 
realized, it is evident whither the inheritance 
must go. If the mental life cannot be explained 
causally, — imd that means psychophysically, — 
then the whole inner experience must be given 
over to the subjectifying sciences, which inter- 
pret it by its meaning and by its values, taking 
the inner life as a unity and as a will act, which 
it certainly is in reality. The objections to ex* 
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plaijiing pfljchology £rom ibis side are essen- 
tially two. On the one side, it is said that 
the physiological system^ whioh alone carries the 
responsibility for all psychological connections, 
can never explain the inteUectaal and teleological 
character of our connections in consciousness. 
On the other hand, it is emphasized that the struc- 
ture and the connections of the brain are totally 
inadequate to satisfy the other demand that a 
special brain process shall correspond to every 
possible variation of the psychical experience. 
These two objections must now engage our at- 
tention. 

It is quite true that the first daim seems an« 
tagonistic to all the instinctive feelings of a 
popular philosophy. The psychophysical paral- 
lelism which we have deduced as a necessary 
logical postulate if psychology is to exist at all, 
demands indeed not less than the determination 
of all our psychophysical functions by the dispo- 
sitions and causal connections of processes in 
physical matter. Whatever we think, feel, will, 
and act can, as psychophysical process, be exactly 
determined by the totality of active and latent 
causes in the physical system. This seems to de- 
prive our inner life of all its values, and, as we 
are accustomed to connect every appreciation in 
life with inner experience, it seems deplorable 
to conceive this inner life as dependent upon the 
Uind movements of feelingless matter. But we 
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have emphasized from the beginning that here 
every emotional interference means confooon. 
Values and duties^ freedom and responsibility^ 
belong to the inner life in its real activity^ but 
not to the system of psychological facts into 
which we have transformed the inner experience. 
As soon as the remoulding of the realiiy into 
physical and psychical objects is completed the 
latter do not stand nearer to the attitudes of the 
real personality than do the former. Whether 
a result is produced by the causal mechanism of a 
physical substance^ or by the causal actions of 
a mental stuffy is not different from the point 
of view of digni^ ; both schemes are equally &r 
from the teleological actions of the real subject 
The question is tiius merely whether the state of 
sciepce makes it appear possible to explain the 
totali^ of psychophysicid functions^ even the 
wisest word and the best deed^ as the necessary 
product of physiological processes. 

The problem is a biological one, and tiie biolo- 
gist need not wait for the philosopher with his 
epistemological postulates deduced from tiie ne- 
cessary limitations of psychology. The biologist 
finds a direct impulse to such considerations in- 
dependent of an psychological questions in the 
fundamental principle of physics, tiie law of tiie 
conservation of energy. He is^ of course, misr 
taken in believing that it is based less on philo- 
sophical reasons than on empirical observation, 
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but it 18 in any case a non-psychological princq>le 
which leads to the same result as the psychologi- 
cal discussions: eyeiy action, erezy expression, 
eveiy function which seems to refer to psychical 
experience mast find the totality of its causes on 
the physical side, since every exception would be 
a phy deal miracle. The slightest physical action 
which is not completely determined by the fore- 
going physical causes would represent an increase 
of the sum of energy, a concession by which the 
whole system of physical science would be hope- 
lessly undermined, and which must be uncom- 
promisingly denied, even at the present stage of 
science, which is certainly still &r from demon- 
strating the constancy of the sum of energies in 
all Tariations. Thus the difference between the 
two possible ways of the biologist is merely this: 
When he starts from the physical laws he seeks 
to explain human actions, and this demand for 
phymcal explanation of the motor discharges 
leads him to the conviction that the psychical 
states also are, from his standpoint, merely accom- 
paniments of physiological processes. When he 
starts from the psychical facts and their unfitness 
for causal interdependence, he aims directly at 
finding a phymological accompaniment to every 
psychical &ct, and thence comes to the conclu- 
sion that the motor discharges can be explained 
through these accompanying brain excitements; 
the final outcome, however, is in both cases the 
same. 
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Does the biologist ever feel discooiaged in 
such studies by tibe valuable character of the 
processes, by that factor "which seems to nuve 
eclecticisni not only the moral hindrance, but 
also the chief theoretical dif&culty? Does it 
retard his explanations when the result of the 
brain functions shows logical and practical 
adjustment to the outer conditions and to the 
interests of the acting organism, just as if a 
deliberating intelligence had opened and closed 
the right switches and tracks in the cerebral 
system? Decidedly not; mdre than that, we 
may say that this wisdom and usefulness is for 
him the key to the whole situation. 

The biologist naturally compares the postu- 
lated functions of the brain with the actions of 
the other organs in the organism and finds every- 
where the same adaptation and the same select- 
iveness without ever taking refuge in tiie too easy 
hypothesis that an intellectual subject stands 
behind the stage and pulls the wires. Such a 
soul hypotiiesis is no doubt convenient, but it 
leaves all the problems unsolved, and would be 
in itself a still more complicated system to ex- 
plain. After a hearty meal millions and millions 
of cells are working in our vegetative system 
which cooperate in the interest of the nufaition 
of the organism with a wisdom no council of 
chemists could surpass; yet the physiologist 
would think it a cheap hypothesis to suppose 
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that a stomachrBOiil controls these useful and 
adapted actions. The same thing is true of the 
apparatus of blood oircolationy of breathing, of 
procreation, and so on. But everywhere the 
biologist takes ihis nsefolness not as increasing 
the difficulty of his explanations, but as the bridge 
towards a causal understanding; the modem 
biologist would feel himself lost only on finding 
a useless or disadvantageous organ which could 
not be understood as an abnormal individual duh 
turbance, or as the remainder of aformerly useful 
organ. The useful organ alone can have found 
the conditions for its development in the growth 
of the race. The digestive apparatus of man 
with its fairy-4ale-like complication can be fol- 
lowed in this phylogenetic development from 
the highest mammals down to the protozodns, 
where the assimilation of nourishing substance 
is the function of the whole protoplasmic sub- 
stance. With the growing differentiation of the 
organism only those variations of the vegetative 
apparatus were not eliminated which served the 
purposes of the organism and its descendants ; 
every useless formation was destroyed in the 
struggle for existence, and thus lost its chance 
of being inherited. It is thus just the useful 
complications which become explicable on me- 
chanical principles to the biologist of the Dar- 
winian age. 
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vn 

Why not apply ibis same view to the fonctaona 
of the brain? One thing is of coozse evident 
from the first : the biologist must consider not 
merely a part of the apparatus, but the whole, as 
only the whole can be usefuL No biology can 
explain the development of the heart without 
the peripheral blood vessels, or the liver without 
the stomach ; the brain alone is not the whole, 
it is the central par^ as is the heart in the 
blood system. The brain is useful merely as 
the central organ of a system which b^^ 
with the sense organs, connects ihem by a hun- 
dred thousand sensory nerves with the central 
nervous system, and connects this central part, by 
means of the motor nerves, with the mnsdes of 
the organism* The psychophysical functions 
without muscles to express them, or the centrally 
controlled motor system without sense-organs to 
adjust the functions to the outer world, would be 
biologically uselass. This whole arc, from the 
sense organs through the brain to the mnsdes, is 
on the other hand an apparatus not more and 
not less useful than the circulatory or respiratory 
apparatus; ihey all represent a perfect adaptar 
tion of the oiganism to the outer world. 

If this arc is looked on as one apparatus, we 
have indeed no dif&culiy in following the phylo- 
genetic development downward to the lowest 
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f onns in which the functions of this arc were 
seemed by the protoplasmatic activity of the 
whole organism. Among the protozoons we find 
two types of reaction to outer stimuli : tiie con- 
traction of the whole body under disadvantageous 
stimulation and the pseudopodic extension under 
&vorable stimulation. Both reactions are most 
useful characteristics, since contraction brings 
the smallest possible surface in contact with the 
dangerous substance, while extension offers the 
largest possible surface to the beneficial sur- 
roundings. It states the problem wrongly to 
ask how the lowest animals came to this acquisi- 
tion : it is just by virtue of tiiis variation that 
the protoplasmic substance becomes an animal. 
As soon as onanisms witii the power of such 
reaction exist, the differentiation of the under- 
lying substratum of this function is a necessary 
accompaniment to the increasing complication 
and growth of the animals. Firstiy, the animal 
cannot reach its prey and cannot protect itself 
against its dangers if at the higher stages of 
development the whole body still goes through 
the rnctions. The stimulation and the motor 
response must become more and more localized 
and the transformation of excitement into dis- 
charge must thus find isolated paths; we call 
them nerves. But the protective function of 
this apparatus still remains too limited for a 
higher stage if the reaction answers merely the 
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outer stimuli of the moment. It needs thus 
secondly the development of an oigan by which 
the leaction can become the discharge of all the 
foregoing stimuli together, an organ in which 
the after effects of earlier impressions remain as 
molecular dispositions which have a reSnf orcing 
or TBiying or inhibitory influence on the dis- 
charges of the new impressions. Such an organ 
must develop its possibilities steadily in the phy- 
logenetic development as it adjusis the move- 
ments of the organism to a circle of conditions 
which is the wider the more this apparatus is 
differentiated; we call it the central nervous 
system. Its biological functions are those which 
we refer in psychological interpretation to mem- 
ory, attention, volition, and so forth. In prin- 
ciple it is nothing new; the bug, the frog, 
the dog, adjust their useful and protective reac- 
tions merely to an increasingly large set of 
stimuli, spread over space and time, while the 
central nervous system of even the mammi^l does 
not produce any movement which better adjusts 
the organism of its owner to its surrounding 
than does the protoplastic substance of the in- 
fusoria. 

Nothing new is brought by the step forwards 
from animal to man ; it is the steady development 
of a biological mechanism which does not change 
its functions in spite of new and characteristic 
complications, llie life of man brings two fac- 
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ton into the evolntion which weie not unknown 
bat insignifieant in lower stages of the living 
world : the tool and the division of labor. Sn- 
peificial biologists sometimes belieye themselves 
to- be tme Darwinians only when they predict 
for man a development towards an ovei^man 
with a still more developed body, and ihey even 
go so far as to construct an ethics which shall 
serve such biological progress. That the biolo- 
gical development cannot suddenly stop is of 
oourse true. A higher organism is indeed to 
succeed the lower one in the human race too^ 
but the development has reached with man a 
form in which progress does not mean simply dif- 
ferentiation of the body. The tools of tedbnique 
and the means of communication through which 
division of labor is possible^ in shorty the products 
of civilizati<m^ are the new organs of man^ and 
their development in the struggle for existence 
continues in a direct biological line the progress 
of the animals. The only biologically possible 
overman is the man with higher civilization^ and 
it would correspond to zoological laws that he is 
not more highly developed in his bodily appara- 
tus; the latter may even be reduced^ since the 
man does not need strong legs if he has locomo* 
tiveSy nor strong fists if he has cannons, nor 
strong eyes H he has microscopes, nor a strong 
memory if he has libraries. 
The tool in its widest sense was indeed the 
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greatest step f orwardsy as it means an extension 
of the physiological arc at both its ends^ char- 
acterized by the entirely new attribute that it 
is detachable and thus not destroyed in the 
death of the organism by which it is produced. 
The individual can attach to his arc apparatus 
the products of all preceding generations^ and 
thus readjust his purposes with an incomparable 
richness of means. And in the same direction 
works the division of htbor^ the other great 
biological scheme which nature has tried with 
man. The functions of the individual sense- 
organ-brain-musde arc are for the complica t ed 
man not sufficient to bring to his brain aU the 
stimulations which need motor adjustment or to 
produce^ even with the tools of civilization^ all 
the reactions which would be nutritious, proteo- 
tive, and creative. If one acts for the advantage 
of others, and they repay it by acting for his 
benefit, a mutual adjustment can be reached by 
which a much larger amount of advantageous 
motor reaction and sensory stimulation can be 
secured for the individuaL The necessary sup- 
position is the development of the means of 
communication from the simplest language to 
the cable and the printing press and the coin, 
and the result is the market and the state. 

And yet this civilized man with his warships 
and newspapers and universities is not better 
adapted to his conditions of life than the micro- 
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scopical rhizopod to its simpler conditions; in 
bodi cases nature has produced that deyelopment 
of the reaction apparatus which is in its function* 
ing useful to the oiganism^ and its yery useful- 
ness gives us a foothold for explanation. We 
naturally think here of one side of human life 
which seems so fully to oontradict such a biolo- 
gical construction that the whole theory appar* 
ently loses its value. Man is an ethical b^g^ 
and our morality finds its value just in the fact 
that we act without reference to our personal 
advantage. Nature cannot produce according 
to biological laws an apparatus which possesses 
normally functions which are useful to other 
individuals but disadvantageous to the acting 
oiganism. Actions in the interest of the o£E- 
spring form an exception which explains itself 
and confirms the rdle, but the moral action 
seems indeed inexplicable as long as every action 
is exphdned as a biologically necessary reaction 
of the organism. But we must separate the 
motives of the ethical action from the action 
itself; the anticipated idea may be to the advan* 
tage of the neighbor only^ and yet the action 
may have effects which are indirectly advanta- 
geous to the actor. In our ethical functions we 
perform reactions which we do not need for 
ourselveSy but just that we are doing all the 
time in our economical functions also ; the shoe- 
maker makes many more shoes than are necessary 
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to protect his foot. In our economical functions 
we hope and wait for the exchange^ in onr 
ethical functions we do not wait for i<^ hat the 
exchange comes nevertheless^ and only because 
it comes in the long run conld nature afford to 
create this kind of reaction apparatus. To re- 
ceive all the great advantages which we enjoy 
when others are good and helpful and generous 
to us^ there is only one way — we must be 
generous and good and helpful ourselves. If it 
were otherwise nature would have abolished the 
luxury of variations in such moral directions. 
We praise the sacrifice of life as the highest 
ethical action^ and it is indeed clear that here, at 
least, no exchange is possible, after the action, if 
we do not admit fame as a substitute. But here 
ethical appreciation, which considers the motive 
only and not the effects, does not bind biology. 
From a biological stendpoint the ethical sacrifice 
of life is not a proof against the principle that 
every psychophysical action is useful to the actor ; 
it is merely a case of overfunctioning. We 
have no useful organ in our body which cannot 
kill us when we overwork it ; if we run too fast 
our heart may kill us. Whenever the useful 
ethical apparatus functions with an abnormal 
intensi^, life is lost, but that this intend^ is 
really abnormal follows simply from the fact 
that if the voluntary sacrifice of life were a 
normal function there would be no next genera- 
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tion to learn and to imitate that prescription. 
In shorty tlie biologist finds no difficulty in bring*- 
ing the totality of the psTchophysical functions 
under the biological and therefore ultimately 
under the mechooical aspect ; that postulate ot 
psychology is in this respect thus realizable. 
That sudk biological construction does not touch 
at all the problems of the real liEe and of ethics 
is a matter of course. 

Tm 

It may then be granted that the usefulness 
and adi^tedness of the psychophysical functions 
would not contradict the mere mechanical char- 
acter of the substratum upon whose causal func- 
tions we must think the psychical connections 
dependent. But we had a second chief objec- 
tion before us. The structure of the brain seems 
&r too uniform to furnish a sufficient manifold- 
ness of functions if we really demand a physio- 
logical process corresponding to every possible 
variation of the content of consciousness. The 
mere number of elemente cannot be decisive; 
if they are all functionally coordinated they can 
ofEer merely the basb for coordinated psychical 
functions. If we have psychical functions of 
different orders^ it would not help us even if we 
had some millions more of tiie uziif orm elements. 
It would be useless to deny that here indeed exists 
a great difficulty for our present psychology ; the 
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only question is whether this difficult really 
opposes the demands and suppositions of psy- 
chology or whether it means that the usual the- 
ories of to-day are inadequate and must he im- 
proved. It seems to me that the latter is the 
case^ and that hypotheses can he constructed 
by which all demands of psychology can be satis- 
fied without the usual sacrifice of consistency. 
The situation is the following : — 

The whole scheme of the physiologists operates 
to-day in a manif oldness of two dimensions : they 
conceive the conscious phenomena as dependent 
upon brain excitements which can vary firstly 
with regard to their localities and secondly with 
regard to their quantitative amount. These two 
variations then correspond to the quality of the 
mental element and to its intensity. In the 
acoustical centre^ for instance^ the different pitch 
of the tone sensations corresponds to locally 
different ganglion ceUs^ the different intensities 
of the same tone sensation to the quantity of the 
excitement. Association fibres whose functions 
are not direclly accompanied by conscious experi- 
ences connect these millions of psychophysical 
elementary centres in a way which is imagined 
on the model of the peripheral nerve. No seri- 
ous attempt has been made to transcend thissim«* 
pie scheme. Certainly recent discussions have 
brought many propositions to replace the simple 
physiological association fibre which connects ^e 
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psychophysical centres by more complicated sys- 
temsy — dieories, for instance^ in regard to tiie 
opening and closing of the connecting paths or 
in regard to special association centres or special 
mediating cell groups, — but these and others 
stick to the old principle that the final psycho- 
physical process corresponds to the strength and 
lorality <rf a sensory stbnnlation or of its equivar 
lent reproduction, whatever may have brought 
about and combined the excitements. 

It is true that it has been sometimes suggested 
l2iat the same ganglion cdl may also go over into 
qualitatively different states of excitement, and 
tibus allow an unlimited manifoldness of new 
psychophysical variations. But it is dear that 
to accept such an hypothesis means to give up 
all the advantages of brain localization. The 
compHcatedness of the cell would be in itself 
sufficient to give ground to the idea that its 
molecules may reach some millions of different 
local combinations; and if every new combina- 
tion corresponds to a sensation, idl the tones and 
ooIoiB and smeUs and many other things may go 
on in one celL But then it is of course our duty 
to explain those connections and successions of 
diffoent states in one ceU, and tiiat would lead 
to conceiving the cell itself as constructed with 
millions of paths just like a miniature brain ; in 
short, all the difficulties would be tranqilanted 
into the unknown structure of the celL If we, 
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on the other hand^ do not enter into rach spec- 
ulations^ the acceptance of qualitative changes 
in the cell would bring us to the same point 
as if we were satisfied to speak of qualitative 
changes of the brain in general. It would not 
solve the problem but merely ignore it, and 
therefore such an additional hypothesis cannot 
have weight. 

The only theory which brings in a really new 
&ctor is the theory of innervation feelings. 
This well-known theory claims that one special 
group of conscious facts^ namely^ the feelingps of 
effort and impulse^ are not sensations and there- 
fore not parallel to the sensory excitements^ but are 
activities of the consciousness and parallel to the 
physiological innervation of a central motor patii. 
At this point of course comes in at once the 
opposition of the philosophical claim that every 
psychical &tct must he, as we have seen, a con- 
tent of consciousness, and made up of sensations, 
that is, of possible elements of ideas, to become 
describable and explainable at all. The so-called 
active consciousness, the philosopher must hold, 
has nothing to do with an activity of the con- 
sciousness itself, as consciousness means from 
the psychological standpoint only the kind of 
existence of psychical objects. It cannot do 
anything, it cannot have different degrees and 
functions, it only becomes conscious of its con- 
tents, and all variations are variations of the 
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content, which most be analyzed without remain- 
der into dements which are theoretically codrdi- 
nated with the elements of ideas, that is, with the 
sensations, while consciousness is only the general 
condition for their existence. But also the em- 
pirical analysis and experiment of the practical 
psychologist are in this case in the greatest hai^ 
mony with such philosophical claims and opposed 
to tiie innervation theory. The psychologist 
can show empirically that this so-called feeling 
of effort is merely a group of sensations like 
other sensations, reproduced joint and muscle 
sensations which precede the action and have 
the rdle of representing the impulse merely on 
account of the &ct that their anticipation makes 
inhibitory associations still possible. It would 
thus from this point of view also be illogical 
to think the psychophysical basis of these sen- 
sations different in principle from that of other 
sensations. If the other sensations are accomr 
paniments of sensory excitements in the brain, 
the feelings of impulse cannot daim an excep- 
tional position. 

But are quality and intensity really the only 
differences between the given sensations ? Can 
the whole manifoldness of the content of con- 
sciousness really be determined by variations in 
these two directions only ? Certainly not ; the 
sensations can vary even when quality and inten- 
akj remain constant. As an illustration we may 
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think^ for instance^ of one variation which is 
dearly not to be compared with a change in kiod 
and strength of the sensation ; namely^ the varia- 
tion of vividness. Vividness is not identical 
with intensity ; the vivid impression of a weak 
sound and the faint impression of a strong 
sound are in no way interchangeable. If the 
ticking of the clock in my room becomes less and 
less vivid for me the more I become absorbed 
in my work, till it finally disappears, it cannot 
be compared with the experience which results 
when the clock to which I give my full attention 
is carried farther and farther away. The white 
impression, when it loses vividness, does not 
become gray and finally black, nor the large size 
small, nor the hot lukewarm. Vividness is a 
third dimension in the system of psychical ele- 
ments, and the psychologist who postulates com- 
plete paralleUsm has the right to demand that 
the physiolog^t show the corresponding process. 
There are other cddes of the sensation for which 
the same is true ; they share with vividness the 
more subjective character of the variation, as, 
for instance, the feeling tone of the sensation or 
its pastness and presentness. Other variations 
briog such subjective factors into the complexes 
of sensations without a possibility of understand- 
ing them from the combination of different kinds 
only ; for instance, the subjective shade of ideas 
we believe or the abstractedness of ideas in 
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logical ihonghtB. In short, the sensations and 
iheir combinations show besides kind, streng^ 
and vividness stiU other Tariations which may 
best be called the values of the sensations and 
of their complexes. In the interest of simplicily 
we intentionally neglected these sabjective sides 
of the sensations when we discussed the methods 
of descnption ; it is evident that, in connecting 
the sensation with the physical world for the pur- 
poses of description these sides require reference 
to the physical relation between the perceived 
object and the organism. Is the typical theory 
of modem physiological psychology, which, as we 
have seen, operates merely with the local differ- 
ences of the cells and the quantitative differences 
of their excitement, ever able to find physiologi- 
cal variations which correspond to the vividness 
and to the values of the sensations ? 

An examination without prejudice must neces- 
sarily deny this question. Here lies the deeper 
spring for the latent opposition which the psydio- 
physiological claims find in modem psychology. 
Here are facts, the opponents say, which find no 
physiological counterpart, and we must therefore 
acknowledge the existence of psychological pro- 
oesses which have nothing to do with the physio- 
logical machinery. The vividness, for instance, 
is fully ei^lained if we accept the view that the 
brain detmnines the kind and strong^ of the 
sensation, while a phynologically independent 
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subject tarns the attention moxe or less to the 
sensation. The more this attention acts the more 
Tivid the sensation ; in a similar way the subjec- 
tive acts would determine the feeling tone of 
the sensation by selection or rejection^ and so on* 
While the usual theory reduces all to the mere 
association of locally separated excitements^ such 
a theory emphasizes the view that the physio- 
logically determined functions must be supple- 
mented by an apperceiving subject which tsJkes 
attitudes. We may call one the association 
theory, the other the apperception theory. We 
have seen that the association theory is insuffi- 
cient to solve the whole problem, but it is hardly 
necessary to emphasize that tiie apperception 
theory seeks the solution from the start in a 
logically impossible direction, and is thus still 
more mistaken than the association theory. 

The apperception theory, whatever its special 
label and make-up may be, does not see that the 
renunciation of a physiological basis for eveiy 
p^chical fact means resigning the causal ex- 
planation altogether, since psychical facta as such 
cannot be linked directly by causality, and that 
resigning the causal a^ect means giving up the 
only purpose for which the inner life was ever 
transformed into psychical facts. If those ap- 
perceptive functions are seriously conceived as 
without physiological basis, they represent a 
manif oldness which can be Imkisd merely by the 
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idaological catogorieB of the real lif e^ and we 
nnk back to the sabjectifying Tiew which con- 
trob the leality of life, but which is in principle 
replaced by the objectifying Tiew as soon as a 
psychical object is acknowledged as snch. If 
the apperception theoiyy on the other hand, 
wants to lire np to the demands of psychology, 
that is, to give cansal e]q[^lanations, it can do 
so only if it replaces the psychical objects by 
cmurtroctions which are themselTes conceived 
on the analogy with physical objects. As soon 
as the ideas are pictnred like baUs which are 
pushed and rolled, then of coarse a kind of 
pseadomechanics and psendocausaHty is possible 
for the psychical facts themselTes, but in that 
case the whole indirect connection of psychical 
facts by means of the brain would be in all 
respects a useless theory; we haye then sufficient 
direct causality between the ideas themselTes. 
Its shortcoming is only that the whole system 
is built up on a false metaphor which is to be 
rejected from the outset because it gives to the 
psychical fsct that characteristic which by the 
fundamental principle of the differentiation of 
objects into physical and psychical is necessarily 
resenred for the physical objects. 

Of course the illogical apperception theory 
would not return in psychology in so many 
forms, did it not favor tiie illusion that it is leas 
opposed than the asHoriation theory to die emo- 
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tional demands of man. It is the old psycho* 
logistic absoidity that any theoretical idea about 
psychological objects can touch the sabjectify^ 
ing interests of tiie real life. The apperception 
theory, which comes home widi the news that 
there is a comer in the psychical world where 
no causal ei^lanation has as yet been f oond, is 
then welcomed as the bringer of happy hopes; 
till later advices come we can still feel ourselTes 
free and dignified. The philosophical under- 
standing of that which we mean by a psycho- 
logical truth and by a transformation into psy- 
chical objectsy a transformation which would be 
utterly meaningless if the i^perception theory 
were correct, is the only scientific way of over- 
coming such illusoiy conflicts. As soon as this 
fundamental misunderstanding about the mean- 
ing of psychophysical theories has taken place, 
it is quite natural that the most extreme form of 
the apperception theory should have the best 
popular chances. It would be represented in 
the so-called transmission theory, which considen 
the brain as unessential for ^e causal connec- 
tions of the psychical facts and acknowledges 
its function merely as an organ of transmission, 
whose destruction would not hinder the temporal 
continuation of the causal connection of psychi- 
cal objects. The immortality which the trans- 
mission theory seeks to secure to us is thus 
the continuous repetition of objects which have 
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nothing in common intii the real ezperienoes of 
our inner life, and which cannot daLn anything 
else than the fact that the psychologist must 
oonstract them for the pupose of transforming 
the teleological reality into a causal system. 
Needless to say after all these discnssions that 
this real subjectiTe life cannot possibly be in- 
terested in any psyohophysiobgical theory, and 
that with the association and apperception and 
transmission theories equally it connects not the 
slightest emotional yalne, except those of logical 
satisfaction and disappointment. The philosopher 
who bases the hope of immortality on a theory 
of brain functions and enjoys the facts which 
cannot be physiologically ezphined, stands, it 
seems to me, on the same ground with the astro- 
nomer who seeks with his telescope for a place 
in the universe where no space exists, and where 
there would be thus undisturbed room for God 
and the eternal bodiless souls. 

IX 

We do not here enter upon metaphysical ques- 
tions ; we discuss the empirical brain theory, and 
only deny to the apperception theory the claimed 
right to recommend itself by illusory metaphysi- 
cal promises. But does this bankruptcy of all 
varieties of apperception theories necessarily 
force us back to the association theory? I do 
not think so. The demand of the association 
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iheoiy tliat every psychosb should be aooom- 
panied by a nenrosis oannot be given up, but 
this neurosis may be ihooght in a richer way 
than in the scheme of the associationists. It 
seems to me, indeed, that the physiological the- 
ory works tohday with an abstoact scheme with 
which no observation agrees. We do not know 
of a centripetal stamnlation which does not go 
over into centrifugal impulses. The studies on 
the tonicity and actions of voluntary musdes, on 
the changes in glands and blood vessels, on tendon 
reflex centres, and so on, show how every peycho- 
physical state discharges itself into centrifugal 
functions. And yet these perceivable peripheral 
effects are of course merely a small part of the 
centrifugal impulses which really start from the 
end stations of the sensory channel, as most of 
them probably produce only new dispositions in 
lower motor centres without going directly over 
into movement, and others may fade away in the 
unlimited division of the discharge in the ramifi- 
cation of the system. Those milliards of fibres 
are not merely the wires to pull a few hundred 
muscles; no, the centrifugal system represents 
certainly a most complex hierarchy of motor 
centres too, and the special final muisde impulse 
is merely the last outcome of a very complex 
cooperation of very many factors in the centri- 
fugal system. Manifold as the incoming nerve 
currente must be, the possibilities of centrifur 
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gal diBohaige and the dispodtiona in the nerv^ 
ons motor aystem determine the degreea in which 
the ganglion cella can transform the centripetal 
into centrifugal atimnlation. It is thus not 
only the forgoing aenaory proceaa^ bnt in ez- 
acdy the same degree also iJie special situation 
of the motor system^ its openness and dosed- 
nessy which governs the process in the centre. 
Whether the special efferent channel is open 
or plugged implies absolutely different central 
processes in spite of the same afferent stimu- 
lus. 

Here we haTe, then, a new factor on the phy- 
siological side^ which is ignored in the usual 
scheme that makes the psychical facts dependent 
upon the sensory processes only and considers 
the centrifugal action of the brain as a later 
effect which begins when the psychophysioal 
function is over. There is no central sensory 
process which is not the beginning of an action 
too, and this centrifugal part of the central pro- 
cess necessarily Taries the accompanying psychi- 
cal fact also. As here the action of the centre 
becomes the essential factor in the psychophysi- 
cal process, we may call this view an action 
theory as over against the association and apper- 
ception theories of the day. The action theory 
agrees, then, with associationism in the postu- 
late that there is no psychical variation with- 
out variation on the physiological side, and with 
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apperoeptioiiisiii in the oonviction that the mere 
association of sensory brain processes is insuffi- 
cient to plaj the connterpart to soch subjective 
Tariations of tiie psychical fiicts as vividness and 
values of the sensations. It tries to combine 
the legitimate points in both views, and claims 
that every psychical sensation as element of the 
content of consciousness is the accompaniment 
of the physical process by which a centnpetal 
stimulation becomes transformed into a centri- 
fngal impulse. 

This central process thus clearly depends upon 
four &ctors : firstiy, upon the local situation of 
the sensory track; secondly, upon the quantitative 
amount of the incoming current ; thirdly, upon 
the local situation of the outgoing discharge; 
and fourthly, upon the quantitative amount of 
the discharge. The first two factors are of course 
determined by the incoming current which can 
be replaced by an intra-cortical stimulation from 
an associated centre, while the last two factors 
are determined by the dispositions of the cen- 
trifugal system. The association theory, which 
considers the first two factors alone, thii^ them 
parallel to the kind and strength of the sensar 
tion. The action theory accepts this interpretar 
tion, and adds that the two other factors de- 
termine the values and the vividness of the 
sensation, — the values parallel to the local situa- 
tion of the discharge, tiie vividness to the open- 
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of ihe centrifugal channely and thus to the 
intonaly of the discharge. 

If the centrifugal discharge is inhibited^ the 
channel doeed, then the sensory process goes oa 
as bef ore^ but the impression is faint, nnper- 
oeired, while it may become vivid later as soon 
as the hindrance to the discharge disappears. 
The inhibition of ideas, which remains nnex- 
plainable to the associationistB, wonld then mean 
that a spedal path of discharge is dosed, and 
thns the idea which needs that discharge for its 
vividness cannot come into existence ; the hyp- 
notizer's words, for instance, dose snch channels. 
Only discharges, actions, can be antagonistic, and 
dius under mutual inhibition ; ideas in themsdves 
may be logically contradictory, but not psycho- 
logicalfy while one action makes the antagonistic 
action indeed impossible and the inhibition of 
ideas results merdy from the inhibition of dis- 
diarges. If this view is correct, it is dear that 
while we strictly deny the existence of special 
innervation sensations, we can now say that 
every sensation without exception is physiologi* 
cally an innervation sensation, as it must have 
reached some d^;ree of vividness to exist psy- 
chologically at alL 

With regard to the local situation of the motor 
discharge, the manif oldness of possibilities is evi- 
dent. The channels may be dosed in one direc- 
tion but open in others ; the actually resulting 
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diaehaige must be the product of the situation in 
the whole centrifugal system^ with its milliards 
of ramifications^ and tiie same sensory stimu- 
lus may thus under a thousand different condi- 
tions produce a thousand different centrifugal 
waves, all, perhaps, with the same intensity. The 
vividness would then be always the same, and 
yet the difference of locality in the discharge 
must give new features to the psychical elanent 
A few cases as illustrations must be sufficient. 
We may instance the shades of time-direction; 
the same idea may have the subjective character 
of past, present, and future. It corresponds to 
three types of discharge: the dischaige which 
does not include action on the object any more 
appears a past; that which produces action as 
present; that which prepares llie action as future. 
In this group belong also the feeling tones : the 
pleasurable shade of feeling based on the dis- 
charge towards the extensors, the unpleasant 
feelings based on the innervation of the flexors. 
Here belong the differences between mere per- 
ception and apperception, as in the one case the 
discharge is determined bj the impression alone, 
in the other case by associations also. Here 
belong the characteristics of the abstract con- 
ception which may be represented bj the same 
sensational qualitim which would form a concrete 
idea and yet has a new subjective tone because 
the centrifugal discharge is for the concrete idea 
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a spedalked impulfle, for the conception a gen- 
eral impulse which would rait all objects thought 
under the conception. Here bebngs, also^ the 
feeling of belief which characterizes the judg- 
ment ; the judgment differs psychophysically 
from the mere idea in the fact that the ideas 
discharge themselTes in a new tonicitji a new 
set of the lower motor centres, creating thus a 
new disposition for later reactions. To be sure, 
many of these discharges lead finally to muscle 
contractions which bring with them centripetal 
sensations from the joints, the musdes, the ten- 
dons, and these muscle and joint sensations them? 
selves then become a part in the idea, for instance, 
of time, of space, of feeling. But the new part 
only reinforces the general tone which is given 
in the general discharge, and gives to it only the 
exact detail which gets its character just through 
the blending of these sensations <^ completed 
reactions with the accompaniments of the cen- 
tral discharge. 

A consiBtent psychology thus staris with the 
following principles : It considers all variations 
of mental Uf e as variations of the content of con- 
sciousness, and this content as a complex object, 
including in this first presupposition a compli- 
cated transformation of the real inner life, a 
transformation by which the subjectifying view 
of real life is denied for the psychological system. 
Every content of consciousness is further con- 
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sideied as a complex ci sensations, that is, of 
possible elements of peroeptive ideas. Every 
sensation is considered as having a fonifold 
manifoldnessy varying in kind^ in strength, in 
vividness, and in valne. The physiological basis 
of every sensation and ihns of every psychical 
element is the physical process by which a cen- 
tripetal stimnlation becomes transf onned into a 
centrifugal impulse, the kind depending upon the 
locality of the centripetal channel, the strength 
upon the quantity of the stimulus, the value 
upon the locality of the centrifugal channel, 
and the vividness upon the quantity of the 
discharge. Every transformation of the chaos 
of so-called facts in the direction towards these 
ends which are determined by epistemology adds 
something to the system of psychological sci- 
ence. 

Also for these ultimate transformations in the 
service of explanation is valid what we empha* 
sized in regard to description. The scientist 
must do his work continually with the feeling 
that he seeks and discovers fkcts which preceded 
his seeking and which he merely brings to 
view. But the philosopher, at least, cannot for- 
get that such is a low conception of truth, and 
that the work is a transformation of the reality 
for the fulfillment of our logical ideals which 
takes place ultimately in the service of our 
duties. The seeker for truth is not a miner who 
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digs and digs in the okj of xealitj till he by 
chance finds a lump of gold iriih his shovely gold 
which has alnmhered there for eternities. The 
seeker for troth creates like the sculptor who 
takes the valoeless day of reality to tnuisform it 
under his hands into the predoos plastb work 
which hannonizes with his ideals. 
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Thb defender of idealiBtio eonTictions who 
anna himself iriih philoeophical argnmentB to 
fight against materialism finds himself in com* 
hat, not iriih one gronp alone^ but with two — 
with those who through serious argoments oome 
to anti- idealistic views and with those who 
adopt idealism without arguments at alL They 
maj &yor idealism through sentimentality^ or 
through mysticism, or, the more frequent case, 
through laziness and mere lack of understand- 
ing the arguments of the other side; their 
view has no solid foundation, no consistency, no 
power of resistance. Widi the first group you 
can argue ; with the second group you cannot 
debate, as you speak a different language and 
think with a different logic. As soon as the 
real fight begins, you feel that the coincidence 
of aims is only a chance result without signifi- 
cance ; the help of these friends is only a hin- 
drance and a trouble, and they ought to be sent 
away, like the women and children of a besieged 
dty before the real bombardment begins. 
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This old experience oame to me iriih nxmsaal 
force when a short time ago I expressed my 
educational convictions^ which take the ideal- 
istic view of the teacher's work as against the 
materialistio doctrines of certain psychological 
schools. I maintained in some magazine articles 
that the individaal teacher cannot make any 
direct nse of physiological and experimental psy- 
chology for his teaching methods. Why this 
view alone lies in the line of idealism we shall see 
later. My articles were sharply attacked from 
the other side, as the progress of a discussion 
demands^ and I was ready to go on fighting. 
But at ihe same time I was apj^uded by aymr 
paihizers who did not care for my arguments at 
all, and who hailed my side only because it was 
much more convenient not to study p^chology 
and education. They cried naively : ^^ Of course 
the man is right; all experimental and physiolo- 
gical psychology is nonsense, and all study of 
education is superfluous ; let the teachers do just 
as they like ; our grandfathers made it just so." 
From day to day I became more doubtful wiih 
which side I disagreed more fully. If I warn 
education not to make progress in a wrong 
direction, must I proclaim by that that we ought 
to go backward? If I denounce a dangerous 
misuse of experimental p^chology, do I there- 
by attack experimental pqrchology itself? If I 
assert that the interest of the teacher ought not 
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to go in a misleading direction^ do I demand by 
l2iat that the teacher onght to be doll and iriih- 
out interest ? If I legtet that something has be- 
come the fad of dilettants^ do I ask by that that 
scholars also onght not to deal inth it? and if I 
find fanlt ivith the recent development of child 
study, do I imply by that the b^ef Ihat ire do 
not need a modem science of education? As long 
as such confusion exists among assenten equally 
•with dissenters, we do not need so much argu- 
mentation as discrimination. We must have 
deamess and exact definitions before we decide 
about consent or opposition ; and it is not suffi- 
cient to dissolve tiie whole interlaced mass of 
conceptions like child study, child p^chology, 
expeximental psychology, physiological psycho- 
logy, educational psychology, education, instruc- 
tion, school teaching, etc., etc.; but we must 
dear up above all the manif oldness of possible 
relations between these factors. An unpretend- 
ing effort in this direction is the only direct 
purpose of the following Unes; they fay only 
to separate clearly the different questions and to 
show soberly what some of us want and irbsA we 
do not want. I do not fight now ; I only peace- 
fully draw a map which indicates the different 
opposing positions. 

We recognize at the first glance that our 
whole group of conceptions has two central 
points which are logically independent of each 
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other : the chfld and psychology. To aimplify 
the matter, we may stert with these two ideas 
only. Psychology is ihe science which descrihes 
and ezplidns mental phenomena, and what a 
child is we know perhaps hotter without than 
with a scholarly definition. Let os only keep in 
mind that in the happy fields of child study 
chfldhood lasts from the cradle to the end c^ 
adolescence, usually to the twenty-fifth year. It 
is dear that even hetween these two conceptions 
a numher of relations are possible, and the will- 
ingness to transform one of these relations in 
reality does not include the duty to do the ssme 
with the others. The child, for instance, can 
be taught psychology, or it can be taught after 
the scheme of psychology, or it can be an object 
of psychology, or it can be an instrument of 
psychology, and so forth. We can be enthusi- 
astic for die one and nevertheless at the ssme 
time detest the other. 

The simplest of the cases mentioned is the 
first : the child may learn psychology. But even 
here several modifications are possible, as it may 
be learned at different ages, by different methods, 
and different parts of psychology may be in 
question. I for one should say tiiat there is a 
field here for sound and productive work, and 
that we should not be hindered and crippled by 
the lack of experience in this region, or by the 
pitiable results which have had to be recorded 
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in the part when an antiquated and indigesti- 
ble p^chology was taught by incompetent per- 
sons to unwilling pupils, by the driest possible 
methods. For the instruction in modem em- 
pirical psychology, at least in its elements, the 
high sdiool seems not at all too early a stage ; 
only the work must be fully adapted to the prac- 
tical experiences of the child, must be richly 
illustrated by simple experimental demonstra- 
tions, and must be given by competent men who 
could make a whole address out of every sen- 
tence they speak. There are few fields where a 
bom teacher can better show his power and his 
wits. Philosophical p^chology, including the 
historical forms of rational and speculative psy- 
chology, — certainly a most important subject for 
the college student, — like all other real philoso- 
phy, decidedly does not belong in the school ; the 
more so as any instruction in philosophy which 
means more than drill in logic and preaching in 
ethics can become valuable in any case only if a 
real scholar, and not a second-hand man, offers 
it. I should also exclude from the school the 
relations of psychology to the details of brain 
phyriology and the whole of pathological p^- 
chology, and above all child psychology; the 
more so since we cannot hope tiiat everybody 
would be in the happy situation of the teacher 
who reports in the '^ Pedagogical Seminary," the 
leading magazine for child study, tiiat she 
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brought a baby of ihiee ireeka into the elaaa- 
room to demonstrate its smiling and dying and 
other fonotions of similar alarming interest. If 
we keep at a safe distance from such compromi»- 
ing oarioatores we can^ I belieye^ expect highly 
valuable resolts from p^chology instruction in 
thesohooL 

But the possibility of teaching psychology in 
schools is not at all confined to regular courses 
about the whole subject; special chapters of 
psychology find a most natural place in the 
different fields of the usual school work. It is 
impossible to teach physics without discussing 
acoustical and optical sensations; the drawing 
teacher may discuss the conditions of our space 
perception or optical illusions or the seeing of 
colors; the study of history or literature not 
seldom brings with it a psychological analysis of 
the higher mental states, and a school child's 
curiosity rushes again and again to questions 
which only a sober knowledge of psychology can 
answer satis6ictorily. It seemsi therefore, not 
too much to demand that at least every high- 
school teacher should have some faimliarity 
with the elements of psychology. He may be 
asked to teach it as a whole or he may be 
obliged to interweaye parts of it with his other 
work; in any case he ought to have the facts 
of that science at his disposal as a material 
which he can teach like arithmetic or geography. 
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This alone Mroald be for me sufficient reason for 
veleoming every f atnre teacher to the college 
courses of psychology, but this attitude would 
not have the slightest relation to the other ques- 
tion, whether the teacher ought to know psy- 
chology for the purpose of making use of it for 
his professional methods of teaching. But we 
do not stand as yet before this latter question, 
which is much more complicated. If we follow 
up the different relations between psychology 
and the child, the question next in natural 
order will leave educational theoiy still out of 
the play. 

n 

We have asked so far what tibe child can learn 
from psychology ; we must ask now what psy- 
chology can learn from the child. The question 
divides itself at once into many ramifications. 
Even if we abstract, as we planned to do, from 
all practical applications, and consider only the 
int^ests which psychology as a tibeoretical sci- 
ence can have in the child, we must from the 
start acknowledge two different points of view 
which are too often confused. The child's mind 
can be firstiy the real object of psychological 
study, and secondly a vehicle for the study of 
the human mind in general, a tool in the hand 
of the psychologist. It is the same doubleness 
which we find, for instance, with regard to the 
pathology of mental life. The pathological mind 
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as such oan certainly be an important object of 
study, but it sb such an object in the first place 
for the psychiatrist^ not for the psychologist 
The physician, of course, makes psychology as 
a whde serve the need of these pathopsycholo- 
gical cases which he analyzes in the hope of im- 
proving thenu The pqrchologist, on the other 
side, attends to such abnormalities only as deviar 
tions from the normal soul, — variations which 
seem interesting to him only because they throw 
some new suggestive side light on the normal 
processes. He studies the disturbed harmony in 
the hope that the caricature-Uke exaggeration of 
special features will bring out a fuller under- 
standing of their normal relations. 

In exactly the same way we can approach the 
child's mind as an object worthy of our interest 
in and for itself, prepared to make use of our 
whole general psychological knowledge for tibe 
exploration of this new field ; or we can turn to 
the mental life of children, with the purpose of 
finding through this study new paths of en- 
trance to the old field of general human psy- 
chology. If the soul of the child is the object, 
all studies of this kind group themselves with 
inquiries about other sides of the nature of 
children, with the anthropology and physiology 
and palliology of the child ; a bundle of inves- 
tigations for which the name ^^ child study" is 
perfectly correct, while to some ears the name 
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'^ paidology " seems to sound better. If^ on the 
ol^er hand^ the ohild's mind becomes an instra- 
ment for investigatiDg the phenomena and the 
laws of the mental mechanism^ then of course 
the observation and experimentation on children 
is merely one of the many methods of empirical 
psychology, coordinated to tihe pathological and 
hypnotical and physiological and other methods 
which supplement by ways of indirect observa- 
tion the direct self-observation of our laboratory 
work. It forms then a narrower group together 
with the psychical studies of animals and primi- 
tive races, all aiding in tihe understanding of the 
complicated mental life of the highly developed 
adult man, by showing the different stages of 
ontogenetic and phylogenetic development. Its 
special function can then well be compared with 
the service of embryology to general human ana- 
tomy. If child study is an end in itself, every 
fact in the child's mental experiences is of equal 
importance or at least of equal scientific dignity ; 
if it is only a method in the service of psycho- 
logy, science will carefully select only those facts 
by which the labyrinth of the developed mind 
becomes simpler and clearer while everything else 
remains indifferent. If child study is the ob- 
ject, we start from our knowledge of the man to 
interpret tiie child ; if child research is a method, 
we seek knowledge about the child as a starting- 
point for our interpretation of the man. 
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This isy howeyer, not the only point of yiew 
from whicli to dasaify the manifold efforts which 
are possible in this realm ; it is the most central 
division^ but it shows cross-sections with many 
other principles of division. The classification 
may, for instance, refer to the different stages 
of development, especially according as the time 
before or in or after school life is in question. 
But still more important : according as the ob- 
servation goes on nnder natural conditions or 
under the artificial conditions of experiment; 
according as the inquiries are of individual char- 
acter or seek for statistical result^ on the basis 
of large numbers; above all, according as the 
work is done by professional, at least specially 
prepared, p^chologists or by psychological ama* 
teurs, who may be most ezcdlent creatures in 
every other respect. Of course an exhaustive 
dasmfication ought not to stop here. We can 
divide further ; for instance, as the psychologists 
in question are such as have their theories 
beforehand or such as do no^ and as the dilet- 
tante who observe the children are people who 
know that they do not know p^chology or peo- 
ple who don't know even that. 

The possible combination of all these factors 
secures such a manif oldness of types of research 
in this field that the mere collection of the results 
on the basis of coordination would contradict all 
principles of scientific methodology. If I may 
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be allowed a word of criticism, I should not 
hesitate to claim that child study ought to be a 
method and not ah end ; that it ought to be done 
individually and not statistically, by professionals 
and not by dilettants, more by natural observa- 
tion and less by experiments. These decisions 
hang, of course, closely togetiier. If I take 
paidology as a science by itself, then perhaps 
I should also share that entiiusiasm and de- 
light over heaps of statistical and experimental 
results which mothers, teachers, and nurses have 
brought and certainly will bring together. But 
all my instincts about the inner relations and 
connections of human knowledge resist to. the 
utmost this artificial separation of child pi^cho- 
logy from general psychology. I may write a 
special book on the mental life of the child just 
as I can write a monograph on memory or on hyp- 
notism, but it has a final right of existence only in 
virtue of its necessary place in the whole system 
of psychology. To be sure, the chief reason for 
taking this attitude lies in a conviction which I 
must bring forward in the following discussion 
again and again, and which is indeed the central 
motive for my position in all these debates. I 
shall indicate the point most quickly if I say : 
Psychology is a study of mentd facts, but not 
eveiy study of mental facts is therefore psycho- 
logy. That psychology is a science and there- 
fore every science pstychology, probably nobody 
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pretendBy and yet the logic of the condiudon 
would not be worse than that which is bo often 
offered to us when ereiy gathering or interpre- 
tation or statistics of mental facts is claimed as 
psychology. Most of the material which the 
friends of child study heap togetiier is, even when 
mental facts and not physical ones are in ques- 
tion^ nerertheless not psychology at aU; and 
that small remainder which really contributes to 
a psychology of the child's mind belongs so 
clearly to general p^chology that nobody would 
dream of an artificial separation if it were not 
usually so hopelessfy mixed with unpsyohological 
odds and ends. 

Certainly the good appetite of psychology has 
sometimes become voracity in our days^ and she 
has begun to devour all mental sdencesi history 
and sooal lif e^ ethics and log^^ and finally^ alas I 
metaphysics; but that is not a development^ it 
is a disease and a misfortune. And when the 
necessary conflict between such high-handed psy- 
chology and the deep-rooted demands of the true 
life begins, such uncritical science must burst 
asunder. Vsjchologj would learn too late that 
an empirical science can be really free and pow- 
erful only if it recognize and respect its limits, 
about which philosophy alone decides. The lim- 
its of psychology are earily understood. Psy^ 
chology considers the mentel life as an object 
which must be analysed and explained^ analyzed 
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into dements and explained by laws. The psy- 
chologist^ therefore^ silently accepts the presup- 
position that the mental life is such an object and 
tibat this object is a combination of elements con- 
trolled in tJieir connection by causal laws. In 
the reality of our inner experience our mental 
life has not at all these characteristiGs: the ideas 
are objects, while the feelings and volitions are 
subjective activities, and tibese objects are experi- 
enced as wholes and units, not as composita, and 
these activities as controlled by freedom, not by 
laws. Psychology thus presupposes for its pur- 
poses a most complicated transformation of the 
reality, and any attitude toward the mental life 
which does not need or choose this special trans- 
formation may be something else, but it is not 
psychology. Practical life and history, mental 
science and poetry, logic and ethics, religion and 
philosophy, aU deal with mental life, but never 
with psychology as such. Not the material but 
the special standpoint characterizes the p^cho- 
logist. 

JH 

As soon as we are dear in regard to this ele- 
mentary philosophical principle we cannot in- 
deed doubt any longer tiiat most of the so-called 
child psychology is partiy history, partiy eco- 
nomics and ethics, partiy physiology, partiy no- 
thing at all, but is decidedly not psychology. To 
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be fair I choose as iUuaixatioii one of the yeiy 
best investigations in the fields one which seems 
to me serioosly interesting and important : the 
extended statistical studies about the stock of 
ideas which a child has when it enters the school. 
The differences between city and conntry chit 
dren^ between different home influences, between 
different nations, and so forth, come clearly to 
view, and the results suggest a continuation of 
these studies — but these results do not belong 
to psychology. The material of this inquiry is 
ideas, but these ideas not with regard to their con- 
stitution and their elements, but with regard to 
their practical distribution : it is not scientific bofr- 
any to find out in whose yard in the town cherries, 
in whose yard apples grow. Suppose the same 
inyestigation made for adult persons : among a 
thousand men of fifty years of age how many 
haye had impressions from such and such ob- 
jects ? How many haye seen a phonograph and 
how many a wahrus ? The results would be a 
quite interesting contribution to the history of 
civilization, but nobody would think of classify- 
ing it under the psychology of the adult man, as 
we do not learn anything about the p^chologi- 
cal structure and origin of an idea if we know 
that A happened to experience it while B never 
had a chance. Such an imitation of the so- 
called psychological studies on children by sim- 
ilar studies on adults will perhaps give us the 
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readiest insight into &mr real chanoter. The 
<< Pedagogical Seminary " offers us a splendid 
collection of die teasing and hnUying phrases 
which are in the mind of children, or it reports 
with carefnl statistics that among 845 children 
exactly 191 preferred wax dolls, 163 paper dolls, 
153 china dolls, 144 rag dolls, 116 hisqne dolls, 
69 rahher dolls, and so on, or it studies the love 
poems of boys and discovers that among 356 
poems only 91 refer to the eyes, 50 to tiieir ex- 
pression, 41 to tiieir color — bine leading with 
22. We could choose just as well a hundred 
other illustrations. Now let us try to repeat 
such inquiries witili adult men : let us find out 
what preferences they have in cigarette-holders 
and meerschaum pipes, or how often they refer 
to the eyes in flirting, or what their disponible 
material of nicknames and abusive words may 
be. The results will not be much less instruc- 
tive than tiliose from the study of children, but 
surely you would not call them psychology. 

If we tilius exclude everything which is not 
really psychological, there still remains a good 
set of problems which belong strictiy to the 
psychology of tilie child ; the analytic study 
of its perceptions and associations, its memoiy 
and attention, its feelings and emotions, its in- 
stincts and volitions, its apperceptions and judg^ 
ments, to be described and explained with r^^ard 
to thdr elements and laws; but this group can 
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oertainly not be sepaiatod from the psychology 
of the adult. There axe die same elements and 
the same laws building np the mental life in all 
its different stages of development. The study 
of the child's mind tiien shows itself clearly as 
that which we claimed it to be: one of the 
many legitimate methods of studying die mental 
laws and elements in generaL We could better 
have a special botany of die blossoms or a sod- 
logy of the eggs as scientifio ends in tiliemselves 
than a separated psychology of the children. 
On die other hand, if it is truly a mediod and 
vehicle of general mind study, dien certain con- 
sequences are unavoidable. In the service of 
general psychology child study must first select 
its problems. What is die use of analyzing with 
the doubtful means of indirect observation those 
psychical states which we can find as the objects 
of direct observation in our own minds? Only 
that must be selected which allows ns to push 
the analysis forward by showing our complicated 
states as preceded by simpler and simpler ones. 
But if die leading principle is thus a selection 
of material best fitted for dealing up die de- 
velopment of die complex combination of ele- 
ments, it follows that the study of individual 
children is by far superior to die statistics in 
which die individual disappears, and that pro- 
tracted observation is by fsr more important 
than the experimental investigation of a special 
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stage. It f 0II0W89 secondly^ that die work must 
be done by trained specialists or not at all. That 
child study which has for its aim only die collec- 
tion of curiosities about die child, as an end in 
itself, may be grateful to die nurse who writes 
down some of die baby's naughty answers or to 
die teacher who sacrifices half an hour of her 
lesson to make experiments in die classroom to 
fill out the blanks that are mailed to her. The 
students of that scientific child psychology which 
stands in the serrice of the general mind study 
know how every step in die progress of our sci- 
ence has depended upon die most laborious, 
patient work of our laboratories and the most 
subde and refined methods, and that all this 
seductive but rude and untrained and untech- 
nical gathering of cheap and vulgar material 
means a caricature and not an improvement of 
psychology. And it is not only the lack of tech- 
nical training which brings these contributions 
so near to hunting stories and their value for 
scientific biology. No, it is, above all, the ab- 
sence of the psychological attitude. That is in 
my eyes not an opprobrium against the teacher. 
I consider it to &e teacher's credit that the 
child is not an object of analysiB for him, but I 
blame those who make the teacher believe diat 
his observations nevertheless have value for psy^ 
chology. 
Of course I know that some of die more sober 
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leaden of this movement emphasize very little 
the acientific value of aach private adventoroua 
expeditions of parents and school-teaehers^ and 
praise most highly die eiqpected result that die 
teachen themselves get thus a more vivid inter- 
est in die children. I have to discuss this point 
later, and acknowledge here only that die young 
scholars themselves begin to doubt whether the 
gossip contained in diese blanks means science 
or rubbish. Those who doubt, however, ought 
not to find comfort in the frequent comparison 
that the guileless teacher may collect the facts of 
the young souls like the wanderer who brings 
plants and stones home which die naturalist will 
use later as mateiiaL No, psychological ma- 
terial cannot be put into die pocket like a stone; 
it is not die fixation and communication of the 
found and perceived material only that have 
theb difficulties, hut die finding and perceiving 
themselves are in the highest degree dependent 
upon associations and theories already stored up. 
Finally, even if all the stuff is reliable and 
truly psychological, still we ought not to ex- 
aggerate our hopes for real information. As 
long as die diousand litde facts are not con- 
nected by a theory, the facts are dead masses, 
and if they are only illustrations of a dieory, 
they do not teach us anything new. It will 
be a very exceptional case that a new insight 
into a law can be reached in this chance way; 
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physicsy in spite of Bacon'B reeommflndation, 
has certaiiily never reached anything in this 
way. At hest the result will he a psychologi- 
cal conunonpkoe. The ^^ Pedagogical Seminaiy'' 
prints 375 thoughts and reasonings ohserved in 
children, and true to its scientific intention it 
adds that this material is not sufficient. But I 
confess that I do not see what profit could poa- 
sihly result for the psychologist from even three 
millions of such sayings. If we do not know 
the general facts of association, attention, apper- 
ception, and conception, then the whole material 
is mere gossip without psychological interest; 
and if we do know them and presuppose as a 
matter of course that the child has smaller ex- 
periences, fewer associations, and so on, then 
the material teaches us no more for the psy- 
chology of thought and reasoning than a coUeo- 
tion of any 375 sentences of adult persons would 
do. Yet tiliese nohody would think of rq>rint- 
ing. We ought not to deceive ourselves with 
trivialities. It is not science to make exact star 
tistics of even ti^e pehhles on the road or to 
collect ti^e description of a hundred cases where 
the law of gravity was confirmed hy the falling 
down of apples. Let us delay suc^ luxury till 
the real duties of child psychology have been 
fulfilled; that is, till in the service of psycho- 
logy the development of single mental functions, 
especially of seU^consciousness, of the will, of the 
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emotioiis, and of the ideas of lE^Mice and time in 
indiTidnal children have been studied by really 
competent men with strictly soientifio methods, 
a line of work in which onr gratitude is due to 
Preyer, Perez, Stanley Hall, Baldwin, Sully, and 
other psychologists for a most valuable begin- 
ning. 

The only part of die work for which I should 
welcome the cooperation of untrained observers 
is the search for, not the real study of, abnormal 
cases. Pathological abnormalities in the child's 
mental life, in its emotions and imitations, its 
feelings and its will, are psychologically decid- 
edly instructive, and the psychologist has no pos- 
sibility of findmg ihem if the layman does not 
draw his attention to diem. Such unusual devi- 
ations in full development strike the eye of every 
man ; no special psychological attitude is neces- 
sary. 

Hitherto our question has been only to what 
extent tilieoretical psychology has an interest in 
children. In practice, however, this simple issue 
becomes far more complicated by the hopes and 
fears which may be connected with this scientific 
work in the interest of the children and of their 
educators. Of course psychology as such is not 
concerned in this question ; psychology does not 
work for a social premium and cannot be deter- 
mined in its course by social anxieties. But the 
psychologist, as a member of die social organ* 
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igm, has to adapt his endeavors to the needs of 
society; he must feel encouraged if he shares 
these social hopes and can feel himself an edu- 
cational henefactor, and he will modify his offi- 
cious disposition if he becomes convinced of the 
educational fears. The pessimistic group sees in 
all psychological experiments on children an un- 
sound interference with their natural develop- 
ment, a kind of mental vivisection which, by its 
artificial stimulations and tensions, may become 
harmful to the health of the nervous system 
itself. Even observation under natural condi- 
tions seems to them of un&vorable influence on 
the ndivetS and naturalness and modesty of the 
young subjects. Above all, they fear that the 
forced change of attitude in the teacher will do 
harm to the whole school life. In the interest 
of the teacher himself they add that such stud- 
ies in ti^e schoolroom burden ti^e already over- 
burdened man with work for which he him- 
self does not feel sufficiently prepared; that 
he himself feels hampered by this new way of 
looking on the children, not as friends, but as 
interesting results of psychological laws; that 
he needs every minute of his school hours for 
his lessons, and that too often he confronts 
tilie dilemma, either to follow his educational 
conscience or to follow a superintendent who 
believes in the newest educational fad. The 
optimistic group of course holds to the exactly 
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opposite Tiew, sees no Iiarm for the chfldren, 
but the bliss of a deepened interest of the teacbr 
ers in the children, and a subsequent lifting of 
the whole standard of school life. It is clear 
that such a background of antagonistic social 
movements complicates highly the theoretical 
problem. On the other hand, these hopes and 
fears about the practical effects of child psycho- 
logy cannot be separated from the wider ques- 
tion what die teacher has to expect from p^ 
chology in general. 

IV 
Our plan to map out the whole manifoldness 
of antagonistic tendencies in the entire psycho- 
educational field brings us thus necessarily to a 
large group of new problems. We have disp 
cuased so far whether the child can study psy- 
chology directly, and secondly, whether psycho- 
logy can directiiy study the child. We must now 
ask also whether psychology cannot have indi- 
rectly an influence on the child through the 
medium of the teacher; that is, whether the 
work of the teacher can be modified by psycho- 
logy. But die question shows at once many 
important subdivisions ; if we do not consider 
them, the result must be the confusion of Babel. 
The fact that we spoke before of the value of 
child psychology for the teacher, and are now 
discussing psychology in general, suggests from 
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ihe rtart that we have to discriminate the differ* 
ent departmentB of our soience. It may be that 
chfld psychology is edncatioiially useless but 
physiological psychology exoeOent^ or that es- 
perimentel psychology is the elixir but lational 
psychology the poison of education. In any 
case^ however^ we have no right to throw all 
such mediodologically separated parts of mind- 
sfcndy together and to decide about right or 
wrong in a wholesale manner. But another dr- 
vision of onr question reaches still deeper: is 
psychology valuable to the teacher for his teachr 
ing methods directly^ or only indirectly through 
the medium of a scientific educational theoiy? 
In the first case the teacher himself transforms 
his psychological knowledge into educational ac- 
tivity; in tilie other case educational theoiy has 
accomplished for him the crystallization of edur 
cational principles out of psychological sub- 
stances^ and he can follow its advice, perhaps^ 
even without himself knowing anything about 
psychology. The two cases are so absolutely 
different that heroi still more, an assenting or 
dissenting attitude toward the one proposition 
cannot have any significance at all with regard 
to the other. It may be just those who are 
convinced that the teacher ought to study edu- 
cation, and that education ought to make the 
fullest use of psychology, who fonn the strongest 
opponents of tiie psychologiadng teacher who 
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xnanufiustares las private educational iheoiy from 
his snmmerMhool coones in experimental pey- 
ohologj. I shall therefore separate the two 
qnestions folly^ and ask first, how far the indi- 
^nal teacher can make direct use of psychology 
for his teaching; and secondly, how far psycho- 
logy is nsefol for the science of education. 

I torn to die first question, which must now, 
as we have seen, be subdivided with regard to 
the different departments of possible mind study. 
A fuU exposition of die different parts of psy* 
chology and tiieb complicated mutual relations 
would lead us, of course, far beyond the limits 
of this essay, but we cannot ayoid giving our 
attention at least to some of the essential points. 
Of all the conceptions in question only tiiat of 
child psychology does not need any further in- 
terpretation. We have seen that it does not by 
any means include every scientific interest witii 
regard to the mental life of the child, but only 
tiliose studies which consider its mental life under 
ti^ categories of psychology, — that is, witi^ re- 
gard to their elements and their causal laws ; we 
have seen further that a child psychology of this 
type does not claim to be an end in itseli^ but 
coily a method of general psychology. 

Still simpler, if rightiy understood, is the situ- 
ation of '^ experimental psychology.'' Here ti^ere 
is still less doubt that it is sepanted from the 
other branches, not by its special objects, but 
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only by its special metiliod — the expeximent. 
The fr^aent misimderstaiidingB which exist arise 
only when it is identified with indirect obsenrar 
tion in opposition to self-observation^ or is claimed 
as a mathematical science in opposition to a 
merely qnalitatiYe analyas^ or is understood as 
physiological psyobology . All that is imposmble. 
In the first phice^ experimental psychology is so 
litde in opposition to self -observation that self- 
observation forms really the largest part of ex- 
perimental psychology ; we can say that the whole 
work of onr modem psychophysical laboratories 
must be characterized as essentially introspection, 
bat introspection nnder artificial conditions. To 
be sore, experiments with indirect observation 
also are possib^ snch as e^eriments on hypno- 
tized subjects, on animals, and so forth, but they 
are only exceptional guests in our laboratories. 
Experimental psychology in any case exists wher- 
ever psychological obscorvations, direct or indirect, 
are made under artificial conditions chosen for 
the special purpose of the observation. Secondly, 
experimental psychology is so litde a mathemati- 
cal science that every hope of introducing math- 
ematics, even into the smallest comer of it, must 
readily be recognized as a failure in principle. 
Psychical facts are not and cannot be measur- 
able, and the more and less in our mental life 
never means an addition of psychical elements ; 
we. measure the physical conditions, but never 
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die mental £actB ihemselveB. Finally^ experimen- 
tal psychology la so far from identical ^th phy- 
siological psychology that we may even say that 
for its existence it does not need any relation to 
physiology at all. In onr laboratories we study 
experimentally association and memory^ attention 
and apperception^ space sense and time sense, 
feelings and will, witiliout being obliged to re- 
cognize ofElcially that there exists a brain at alL 

That brings us to the question of what physio- 
logical psychology is, as die latter statement pre- 
supposes a definition of the term with which not 
every one would agree. The word has indeed 
been used with quite different meanings. We 
can separate espeoaUy two types of use, a wider 
and a narrower one. In the wider sense of the 
word physiological psychology means the study 
of mentdl phenomena in their whole relation to 
physiological processes, central or peripheral, in 
die brain or in the sense organs, in the nerres 
or blood vessels or muscles. In die narrower 
sense it means only the study of die relation 
between the mental facts and the accompanying 
physiological brain processes. The merely ter* 
minological question is not essential for us, and 
it is indeed in part only terminological, as there 
cannot be any doubt that studies of both kinds 
are Intimate. Nevertheless there are good rear 
sons for getting rid of die first use of the word 
and for sticldi^ to the second. The first use 
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suggests clearly the mistaken idea tliat tiiere 
can be a psychology which does not rafer^ not 
only for explanation bnt also for description and 
analysis^ at every moment to peripheral physical 
facts. This is not a defect or a caprice dt onr 
present psychology ; for epistemological reasons 
there can never be any analytic descrq>tion of 
psychical facts which does not refer directly or 
indirectly to the physical objects which are in 
relation to onr organism. The psychical fact as 
soch is just as indescribable as it is unmeasorable, 
since it is the object which by its very natore 
exists for one only and which remains tiieref ore 
ever incommnnicable. Every attempt to have a 
science which describes mental facts mnst thus 
at every stage relate the psychical facts to die 
physical facts ; in short, there cannot be any em- 
pirical psychology at all which from beginning 
to end is not simply physiological psychology in 
die wider sense of the word. The addition of 
the word ^^ physiological " has then no longer any 
meaning ; it does not, if we think consistently^ 
mark any special group of studies, as it belongs 
to all, and this whole is certainly better charae* 
terized by the epithet ^^ empirical," which stands 
over against ^^ qieculative," than by ^^ physiologi- 
cal," which has no correlative and which we need 
much more for a special group of psychophy^ 
siological problems. The study of the mentel 
facts in their relation to the physiological brain 
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piooeBBes 18 indeed a scientific field by itself ^ with 
its own anatomical and physiological and padio- 
logical methods and with its oivn dieoretical 
nnity. But this field has an aspect quite different 
from what most people, and even most teacheiSy 
believe. They believe often that the analysb 
of psychical facts was in a poor and rather un- 
scientific condition till the developed brain phy- 
siology, with its cells and fibres and gyri and 
centres, came and helped her poor relation. 
Beally it is not at all so. Psydiiology knows 
endle^y more about these details than physiology, 
and in the development of the spedal psycho- 
physiological theories psychology has always 
led, and taught physiology how to interpret the 
chaos of brain £icts. Brain physiology with- 
out psychology would have been perfectly blind, 
while psychology witiliout detailed brain physio- 
logy would have stood exactiy where it stajidls to- 
day, if we allow to psychology the general a priori 
postulate that every mental fact is the accom- 
paniment of a physical process. This postulate 
is merely epistemological, and therefore independ- 
ent of our knowledge of physiology. We must 
demand it because mental facts, as they are not 
quantitative, cannot enter into any causal equa- 
tion. The demand for a causal interpretation 
of ti^e mental life includes, therefore, the postu- 
late that it must be transformed so that every 
element can be conceived as linked with a physio- 
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logical process^ but whether that process is going 
on in the occipital or in the parietal part of the 
brain is, for psychology, absolutely indifferent. 
In shorty the whole ph^siologioal psychology 
consists of two factors : first, a g^ieral tilieoiy 
of psychophysiological relations which is based 
merely on philosophical and general biological 
principles and does not need physiology at all, 
and second, psychophysiological details which 
are important for the physiologiBti but for pqr 
chology are a useless luxury. The special physi- 
ology of the brain, which in any case is stQl an 
ahnost unknown field, does not therefore help 
the psychologist anywhere; in my lectures on 
psychology before my students I hardly speak 
at all about the brain centres and the gangKon 
cells, and to base on them psychological insight 
turns our whole knowledge topsy-turvy. 



The three usually vague and misinterpreted 
conceptions of child psychology, experimental 
psychology, and physiological psychology have 
now taken for us dear and sharp forms, and we 
understand the relatiye importance of their aims. 
We must now ask of what use they are for the 
individual teacher. My answer is simple and is 
the same for all the three branches : I maintain 
that they are not of die slightest use. Whether 
the special mental fiustsare in the one or the other 
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gyms of ihe biain^ whether the deyelopment of 
the child's mind favon the one or tihe other 
iheoij abont the oonstitation of a special mental 
phenomenon with regard to its psjchophyaical 
elementB, and finally, whether laboratory experi- 
ments follow this or that track, are questions of 
absolutely no consequence to the teacher. Of 
course I haye not the right to speak abont my 
personal attitude, as I started to show objec- 
tively the opposing positions, but I confess in 
this ease I do not see two sides at alL I do not 
see how any one can hope that the teacher will 
profit for his teaching methods from these three 
fields the moment they are correctly defined and 
are not mixed in the usual miUmge with other 
things. Where a serious plea f5r tiiem is made, 
always either the psychological fields are mis- 
interpreted or the teacher is substituted for the 
science of education. 

The ease of physiological psychology is the 
amplest one. There was never a teadier who 
would have taught otherwise, or would have 
changed his educational efforts, if the physiologi- 
cal substratum of the mental life had been tibe 
liver or the kidneys instead of the brain. We 
have seen that here psychology has nothing at 
all to learn from physiology, and that it is a 
caricature of the fads if you tell the teacher 
that he can leam anything new about the men- 
tal life if he knows by heart the accompanying 
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brain processes ; and if the teacher^ in the hope 
of understanding the inner life of children better^ 
stndies the ganglion cells under the microscope^ 
he could substitute just as well the reading of 
£^;yptian hieroglyphs. All talk about the biain 
isy from the standpoint of the teacher^ merely 
cant, and I say this frankly at the lisk of giv- 
ing pleasure to tiiose who do not deserve it — to 
those who are only too lazy to study anatomy. 

I insist that the situation lies in no way more 
favorably for child psychology and experimental 
psychology. Both sciences, as we saw, haye as 
their aim to be methods of analysb and explana- 
tion of the normal psychical fiicts. Child pff^^ 
chology reaches that goal by following up the 
development; experimental psychology reaches it 
by introducing artificial variations of the outer 
conditions. Both have thus merely the one pur- 
pose, to aid our looking on mental life as if it 
were a combination of elements, a composition 
of psychophysical atoms. I know that such a 
transformation of the inner life is extremely im- 
portant for many scientific purposes, but I am 
convinced, too, that such an atomizing attitude is 
directly antagonistic to the attitude of the true 
practical life, and thus opposed to the natural 
instincts of the teacher toward his pupils. In 
practical life our friends cmne in question for ua 
only as units ; their mental life interests us only 
in so far as it means something to us and ex- 
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; the real, willing personality. Deoompoee 
it for logical ends into its constraoted elements of 
atomistio sensations^ and their sum is no longer 
the inner life of onr friend. The natoralistio de^ 
composition into elements is most Taloable for its 
pnrposesy but the purposes of life and friendship 
and love and education are odiers. There is no 
necessary competition between these different 
purposes ; that which serves the one is as true as 
that which serves the other^ because truth never 
means a mere repetition of the one reality, but a 
transformation of reality in the direction of logi- 
cal ends. The view of man as a free being, as 
history must see him, is equally true with the 
view of man as an unfree being, as psychology 
must see him ; and the friends' and educators' 
view of the child as the indissoluble unit and 
willful personality is just as valuable and true as 
the psychblogisf s view which sees it as a psy- 
chophysical ecmplex. mechanism. Tou destroy 
a consistent psychology if you force on it the 
categories of practical life, but you also destroy 
the values of our practical life if you force on 
them the categories of psychology. In experi- 
mental psychology, or in child psychology, the 
emotion may show itself as composed of circular 
tory and muscular elements, and the will as made 
up from musde and joint and skin sensations ; 
but if you offer such transformed product to the 
teacher, you do worse than if you should offer to 
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a thirsty man one balloon filled ^rith hydrogen 
and another irith o^gen instead of a good swal- 
low of water. The chemist is quite right : that 
is water ; the fainting man insLsts that it is not, 
and life spealcs always the language of the thirsty. 
Do I mean by all this that the teacher ought 
to be without interest in the mental life of the 
children, a dull and indifferent creature without 
sympathy for the individualities and desires and 
characteristics of the pupils? Just the contrary 
is true. I detest this mingling of the teacher 
with psychology just because I do not wish to 
destroy in him the powers of sound and natural 
interest It has been my point from the start 
that not eyery interest in mental life is psycho- 
logy, but that psychology studies mental life from 
a special point of view. I therefore separated 
child psychology sharply from other kmds of 
interest in children's minds, and the psychologi- 
cal sciences from the historical and normative 
sciences. Certainly the teacher ought to study 
children and men in general, but with the 
strictly anti-psychological view; he ought to ac- 
knowledge them as indissoluble unities, as cen- 
tres of free will the functions of which are not 
causally but teleologically connected by interests 
and ideals, not by psychophysical laws. The 
study of the mental life of man from this other 
point of view is not a special science ; it belongs 
partly to history and literature, partly to logic 
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and elihies and pbilosophj^ partly to poetiy and 
religion. Here may the teacher wander at his 
ease, and he will learn to understand man, while 
psychology teaches him only to decompose man- 
Have yon never observed what bad judges of 
men in real life the psychologists are, and what 
excellent judges of men the history-makers and 
historians are? Not a little of tliis desirable 
knowledge about the real inner man and his 
unity of intentions may be found also in the so- 
called *' rational psychology/' To be sure, in its 
deductions it is often too dependent upon met- 
aphysics, and, above all, we must not forget 
tha^ strictly speaking, it is not psychology at 
all, since it aims at synthesis, not at analysis; 
but it is full of that which the teacher needs : 
suggestions to intensify interest for the child's 
mind by a deeper understanding of its volitional 
relations, and by a critical appreciation of men* 
tal values for the inner life. The teacher needs 
interest in the mental life from the point of view 
of interpretation and appreciation; the psycho- 
logist, with Ids child psychology and experi- 
mental and physiological psychology, gives him 
and must give him only description and expla- 
nation. Pestalozzi and Froebel were no psycho- 
logists. 

This standpoint does not at all exclude the 
existence of facts which demand that the teacher 
change his attitude and consider the child from 
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the natnralistio atomistic psjchophjaioal point of 
Tiev ; and for this case also the teacher ought to 
be prepared. I haye in mind the facts related 
to physical and mental health. To be sore, the 
qnestions of hygiene^ of light and air and re- 
freshment and fatigne^ of normal sense organs 
and mnsclesy as well as of normal mental fonc- 
tionsi of pathological instincts and emotions, ab- 
normal inhibitions and mental diseases, are by 
a hondred threads connected irith the school- 
room, and there is not the slightest donbt that 
they haye to be treated from the psychophysical 
point of yiew. That is no inconsistency ; these 
facte belong indeed to an absolately different 
system of relations, which has to be cared for, 
but which is not the system of educational rela- 
tions. The word which I am writing now be- 
longs to the stream of my thonghte and at the 
same time to the stream of my foontain pen — I 
haye to take care of both. In the moment 
when the teacher takes care of the child's myo- 
pia or hysteria he is not teacher bat psychophy- 
siologicid adyiser of the child, jnst as it is not 
my function as a scholar to fill my fountain pen. 
Nobody oyerlooks that it is ertrcmely important 
for society that the teacher should be well pre- 
pared to fulfill this naturalistic function, too. 
Much misfortune could be ayoided if eyery 
teacher were especially trained to recognize 
pathological disturbances of the mind in their 
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first beginnings, and for that he woold indeed 
need some real psychology. Only do not say 
that he needs the psychology as teacher, while 
he may remain a good teacher in spite of the 
psychology which he studies in the service of 
hygiene. 

VI 

This last discussion referred only to the ques- 
tion how far psychology interests tiie individual 
teacher as a help in his efforts, but that was only 
one side of the more general problem, how far 
psychology can be helpful to education. There 
remains the other side : how can psychology in- 
fluence education through the mediating chimnel 
of a scientific educational theory; and it is dear 
that here again the questions are so independ- 
ent of each other that a mixture of the two 
must result in confusion. We can be convinced 
that the view of the teacher ought not to be 
psychological, and we can nevertheless demand 
that education as science make the fullest pos- 
sible use of every branch of psychology. Ex- 
actly that has always been, and is to-day, my 
hope. 

To be sure, the impression which theories of 
education make in our day is in no way over- 
whehning. The demand for educational wisdom 
is decidedly greater than the supply, and neither 
great systems nor imposing thoughts character- 
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ize tiie pedagogy of our age. The whole edu- 
cational trade does its business to^y with small 
coin. Our time needs a man like Herbart again* 
But at least one very favorable condition for the 
strong development of education is given: the 
widespread conviction that we need it. No pre- 
vious time has so seriously called for a special- 
istic help from scientific education^ and it, for 
want of revolutionizing great thoughts, we de^ 
mand anything from it, then we demand that it 
shall carefully make use of the whole empirical 
knowledge of our time to transform it into Bag- 
gestions for the teacher. A responsible admin- 
istration will then further transform these Bag- 
gestions into obligatory prescriptions. Among 
this empirical knowledge which education unites 
into a new practical synthesis psychology cer- 
tainly plays one of the most important roles in 
determining the means by which the educational 
ends can be worked out. There is no reason to 
confine this to a special branch of psychology; 
all that the analytical study of mind offers by 
experimental or physiological methods, by self- 
observation or by sfaitistics, by child psychology 
or by pathology, by '^ old " or by '^ new " means, 
in short, the best and fullest psychology of the 
time has to be one of the tools in the workshop 
of education. The educational scholar differs in 
two essential respects clearly from the individual 
teacher. First, while the teacher's practical atti- 
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tade mask suffer, as we saw, by the influence ol 
the antagonistic psychological attitude in the 
same consoioasness, the theoietical scholar, who 
is not himself a teacher, can of course easily com- 
bine the two attitudes and alternate between 
them. The teacher must live fully in the one 
attitude, and CTery opposite impulse inhibits 
him; the student of education remains in a 
theoretical relation to each of them, and can 
therefore easily link them. He can take the 
whole wisdom of psychology and physiology and 
remold it into suggestions for the practical 
teaching attitude. The teacher ought thus to 
receive finally, indeed, the influence pf psycho- 
logy, but only if the causal facts are transformed 
by some one else beforehand into teleological 
connections, adapted to the teacher^s unpsycho- 
logical work. The bread which the teacher 
bakes for his elaflsew comes indeed partiy from 
the wheat on psychological fields, but the com 
must be ground beforehand in the educational 
mills. And the second point is not less im- 
portant: such transformation of psychological 
investigations into ideas how to teach may suc- 
cessfully be done by the steady cooperation of a 
large number of q^edalists who make a whole 
lifework of it^ but absolutely never by a single 
teacher. He may run through laboratories and 
digest statistical tables; he may commit to mem- 
mj tl|e numberless papers of the periodicals 
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and feast on microfloopical ganglion cells, but 
nowhere wiU he find anything which soggesiB 
really a whole plan or a straight impolse. A 
thousand little odds and ends without the slight- 
est unity will be in his hand, and if he really 
believes himself to have the material for a little 
prescription, then he probably does not see how 
directly it contradicts other indications. It is 
impossible for him to surrey the whole field, and 
nobody can ask him to do privately, by the way, 
a work which would give sufficient occupation to 
a whole generation. Even the slightest progress 
in the field presupposes a full acquaintance with 
the whole literature of the special subject We 
cannot demand that from the much-burdened 
practical teacher, even for any one problem; 
how absurd to hope it for all those which he 
practically needs : for memory and attention, for 
imagination and inteUect, for emotion and will, 
for fatigue and play, and a hundred other im- 
portant functions. Do we not lay a special link- 
ing science everywhere else between the theory 
and practical work? We have engineering be- 
tween physics and the practical workingmen in 
the mills; we have a scientific medicine between 
the natural sciences and the physbian. If a 
man prepared with the most wonderful know- 
ledge of the anatomy, physiology, pathology, 
and chemistry of the century should begin med- 
ical practice and write prescriptions without 
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having passed through a tndiiiiig in real medio^ 
he would be either the wildest quack, curing 
one organ at the expense of a dozen others, or 
he wovdd throw away his theoretical wisdom 
and follow his practical instinctB. The ten thou- 
sand little laboratory o^riments he knows 
would only confuse him if a whole generation of 
medical men had not^ in specialistio cooperation, 
worked them up for practical use. (hily, two 
points such a theory of education must not 
overlook. 

On the one hand, education forgets too easQy 
that such psychophysical material is only a part 
of the stuff to be mixed and filtered and brought 
into solution before educational principles are 
ciystallized. The causal analysis of the psycho- 
physical variations and possib^ties must at eveiy 
point be combined with the teleological inter- 
pretation of the ends suggested by ethics and 
esthetics, by history and religion. It is not 
enough to substitute for a serious study and 
examination of the latter half a mere personal 
taste and capricious instinct^ which takes as a 
matter of course that which ought to be scienti- 
fically criticised. Carelessness in the teleological 
part makes the synthesis just as dilettantic and 
useless as ignorance about the causal material. 
Nothing ought there to be taken for granted. 
Take one simple illustration instead of a thou* 
sand. The statistics show a very poor knowledge 
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of the natuial objects of tiie country on the 
part of the youngest school children. The 10- 
yestigator dnws Uie educational conclusion ihat 
preparation in that respect must be improTed* 
But who gives us a scientific right to teke for 
granted ^t early acquaintance with natural 
objects is at all desirable? Socrates did not 
thmk so; not the stones but only men can teach 
us. The best education is certainly not that 
which gives a Htde bit of everything. We must 
develop some and must inhibit other psycholo- 
gical possibilities; psychology as such cannot 
decide on that. Only when education succeeds 
really in amalgamizing the two sides, and be- 
comes something else than merely picked-out 
psychology, can we tell the teacher that he will 
find that study of man which he desires not 
only in philosophy and history and literature, 
but also in the handbooks and seminaries of 
education. 

But education must appreciate a second point 
also. It cannot expect to find all necessary psy- 
chological and physiological information always 
ready-made. As no science is merely a collec- 
tion of scraps, psychology as such cannot ex- 
amine every possible psychological &ct in the 
universe, but must select just those which are 
essential for the understanding of the psychical 
elements and laws. This choice in the interest 
of psychology differs of course fully from the 
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choice of psychical facts which education would 
make for its own pnzposes. Here the science of 
education must take the matter in its own hand 
and must work up^ with all the subtle means 
and methods of modem psychology^ those psy- 
chological phenomena which are important for 
the special problems ; the most intimate relation 
to psychological laboratories is here a matter 
of course. In what form education will fulfill 
this demand may itself be at first a matter of 
educational experiment. Some believe in spe- 
cial psycho-educational experimental laborato- 
riesy some beHeve in special experimental schools^ 
and recently the proposition was made for the 
appointment of special school psychologists at- 
tached to the superintendent's office in large 
cities. In any case the work has to be done ; 
the psychology as such cannot do it, and the 
teacher cannot do it, either. For the psycho- 
logist it would be a burden, for the teacher it 
would be a most serious danger; the student 
of education alone can do it. Of course even 
these adjuncts of superintendents, and these prin- 
cipals of experimental schools, must neyer forget 
that their work always refers only to the one 
half, which is misleading without the other half 
— to the causal system, which must be harmon- 
ized with the teleological one. 

Personally I consider the psycho^ucational 
labontoiy as the most natural step f orward« 
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Such laboratories would be pejohophyrical labo- 
ntoriesy in which the problems are selected and 
adjusted from the standpoint of edncaticmal 
interest All that has been done so far in oar 
psychologic&l laboratories for the stady of atten- 
tion, memory, apperception, imagination, and so 
on, in spite of seductive tities, has almost never 
had anything to do with that part of these funo- 
tions which is essential for the mental activities 
of the classroom. While the individual teacher, 
as we have seen, ought to keep away from our 
psychological laboratories because our attitude 
is oppoBidd to his, the student of education ought 
to keep away from us because, in spite of the 
same attitude, we have too seldom problems 
belonging to his field. It is a waste of energy 
to hunt up our chronoscope tables and kymo- 
graph records for little bits of educationid in- 
formation which the psychologist has brought 
forward by chance; sciences cannot live from 
the chances of work which is intended for 
other purposes. When in the quiet experimental 
working place of the psycho-educational scholar, 
through the steady cooperation of specialists, a 
real system of ac^owledged facts is secured, 
then the practical attempts of the consulting 
school psychologist and of the leader of ei^^- 
mental classrooms have a safer basis, and their 
work in its turn will help the theoretical scholar 
till the cooperation of all these agents produces 
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a piaotioal education wliich tihe teaehar will 
accept witiiont experimenting himnelf. Then 
the teacher may learn psychology^ to understand 
afterward theoretically the educational theory he 
is trained in, but he himaAlf has not to make 
educational theoiy nor to sfcruggle with psycho- 
logical ezperiments. 

There need be no fear that such psycho-educar 
tional hiboratories would haye too few problems 
at their disposal; a fear which may be suggested 
by the fact that the friends of this movement 
always refor to the same few show pieces^ the 
experiments on fBtigue, on memory, and on asso- 
ciation. The situation would develop just as 
twenty-five years ago did that of experimental 
psychology, which itself Hved at first only from 
the crumbs that fell from the table of other sci- 
ences — phyacs and physblogy. It also began 
with only a few chance questions, with the 
tiireshold of sensations and reaction times; but 
smce it has wrought in its own workshops, for 
its own points of view and interests, it has con- 
quered the whole realm of psychology. In the 
same way psycho-educational experiments will 
extend the work to all the functions active in 
education. Such new studies will then show 
how incomplete an essay like this is, and-how 
many other relations still exist between the child 
and the study of mental life. But even this 
incomplete enumeration is sufficient to show at 
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least one thing: the question whether there is 
a connection between psychology and edncation 
cannot be answered simply with yes or no, but 
must be answered by firstly, secondly, thirdly, 
fourthly — I do not discuss whether we can ever 
say also : lastly. 
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GoMMOV senae, which is to-day, as it has been 
nnoe eternity, merely the triyiidized edition of 
the soientific resnlts of the day before yesterday, 
is just now on the psychological track. The 
scientists felt some years ago that the psycholo* 
gical aspect of the products of civilization was 
too much neglected, and that the theoretical 
problem how to bring the creations of social life 
nnder the categories of psychology might find 
some new and interesting answers in these days 
of biological, physiological, experimental, and 
pathologK»l psychology. Thus the scientifio 
stody of the psychology of society and its func- 
tions has made admirable progress. Science, of 
oourse, took this only as a special phase of the 
matter; it did not daim to express the reality of 
language and history, law and religion, econom- 
ics and technics, in describing and explaining 
them as psychological facts. Therefore science 
did not forget the more essential truth that 
civilization belongs to a world of purposes and 
duties and ideals; at present, indeed, soienoe 
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emphasiseB demdedly this latter view^ and has 
changed the direction of its advance. Common 
sense, as usual, has not yet peroeived this 
change of course. Ten years may pass before 
it finds it out. Above all, one-sided as ever, 
common sense has misunderstood the word of 
command, as if the psychological aspect must 
be taken as the only possible aspect, and as if 
psychology could reach the reality. Therefore 
common sense marches on, still waving the flag 
of psychology, and with it its regular drum 
corps, the philistines. 

This pseudo-philosophical movement, which 
takes the standpoint of the psychologist wrongly 
as a philosophiral view-point of the whole inner 
world, has found perhaps nowhere else so little 
oiganized resistance as in the realm of art ; for 
the real artist does not care much, about the 
right or wrong theory. For the same reason, 
indeed, it may seem that just here the influence 
of ,a warped theory must be very indifferent 
and harmless. A onennded theory of crime may 
mislead the judge, who necessarily works intii 
abstract theoretical conceptions ; but a onesided 
psychological theory of art cannot do such harm, 
as the artist relies in any case on the wings of 
his imagination, and mistrustB the crutches of 
theories. This would certainly be the case if 
there did not exist three other channels tiirough 
which the wise and the unwise wisdom can influr 
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enoe^ strengdien, and inliibit the creative power 
of art 

The market influence is one way; that is a 
sad story, but it is not the most important fac- 
tor, as tiie tragedy of the market depends much 
more upon practical vulgarity than upon theo- 
retical mistakes. .^Isthetical criticism is another 
way ; but even that is not the most dangerous, 
as it speaks to men who ought to be able to 
judge for themselves, although nobody doubts 
that they do not do so. The most important of 
the three, however, is art education in the 
schoolroom. IGllions of children receive there 
the influence that is strongest in determining 
their sdsthetical attitude; millions of children 
have there the most immediate contact with the 
world of the visible arts, and mould there the 
sense of refinement, of beauty, of harmony. 
Surely the drawing'^eaoher can have an incom- 
parable influence on the esthetic spirit of the 
oountiy, — far greater than critics and million- 
aire purchasers, greater even than the profes- 
sional art schools. The future battles against 
this countr3^s greatest enemy, vulgarity, will be 
fought laigety with the weapons which the draw- 
ing'^eachers suppty to the mnomw Whoever has 
attended their meetmgs or eramined the ezhibir 
tions of schoolroom work knows that they do 
not lack enthusiasm and industry, and that their 
importance in the educational system is growing 
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rapidly. But ihey are primary teachers, and 
primary teaohere are men who adore nothing 
more than recently patented theories which ap* 
peal to common sense; to-day they really feast 
on psychology. The greater the inflnence, the 
more dangerous is eyery wrong step on the the- 
oretical line, the more necessary a soher inquiry 
as to how far all this talk about psychology and 
art really covers the ground. 

We thus raise the question, what psychology 
and art have to do witii each other, in its most 
general form, at first without any relation to 
the practical problems. If we acknowledge the 
question in such an unlimited form, we cannot 
avoid asking, as a preamble to the discussion, 
whether the work of art cannot be itself a man* 
ual of psychology; whether, especially, the poet 
ought not to teadi us psychology. We all have 
heard often that Shakespeare and Byron, Mere- 
dith and Kipling, are better peychdogists than 
any scholar on the academic platform, or that 
Henry James has written even more volumes on 
psychology than his brother William. That is 
a misunderstanding. The poet, so far as he 
works with poetic tools, is never a psychologist ; 
if modem novelists of a special type sometimes 
introduce psychological analysis, they make use 
of means which do not belong to pure art ; it is 
a mixed style which characterizes decadence. 

It is true that discussion would be meaning- 
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leas if we were lead j to call eveiy utteranoe 
which has to do witib mental life psychology. 
Flsychology does not demand abstract sdentifio 
forms ; it may be offered in literary f orms, yet 
it means always a special kind of treatment of 
mental life. It tries to describe and to explain 
mental life as a combination of elements. The 
dissolution of the mdtj of consciousness into 
elementary processes characterizes psychology, 
just as natural sdenoe demands the dissection 
of physical objects ; the appreciation of a physir 
cal object as a whole is never natural science, 
and the interpretation and suggestion of a men- 
tal state as a whole is never psychology. The 
poety as well as the historian and the man of 
practical life, has this interpretation of the whole 
as his aim; the psychologist goes exactly the 
opposite way. Th^ ask about the meaning, 
the pfljchologist about the constitution ; and the 
pflydidogical elements concern the poet as little 
as the microscopical cells of the tree interest the 
landscape painter. The tree in the painting 
ought, indeed, to be botanically correct; it 
ought not to appear contradictory to the results 
of the botanist's observations, but these results 
diemselves need not appear in the paintmg. In 
the same way, we demand that the poet create 
men who are psychologically correct, — at least 
in those cases in which higher sdsthetical laws 
do not demand the psychological impossibilities 
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of fiuiyUmdy yrinch aie allowed like the botam* 
cal impoeabilities of oonyentionalized flowers or 
the anatomical impoeaibilitiea of haman figures 
with wings. We detest the psjohologicallj 
absurd creations of the stage villain and the 
stage hero in third-class melodranu^ the psy- 
chological marionettes of newspaper noyelsy and 
the frequent cases of insanity in poor fiction^ 
for which the schooled psychologist would make 
at once the diagnosis that there must be simular 
tion in thenii as the insane never act so. We 
demand this psychological correctness, and the 
great poet instinctiyely satisfies it so fully that 
tibe psychologist may acknowledge the creations 
of poetry as substitutional material for the psy- 
chical study of the living man. The psycholo* 
gist believes the poet, and studies jealousy from 
Othelloy and love from Bomeo, and neurasthenia 
from Hamlet, and political emotions from Cssar ; 
but the creation of such li&like men is in itself 
in no way psychology. 

The poet creates mental life in suggestmg it 
to the soul of the reader; only the man who 
decomposes it afterward is a psychologist. The 
poet works as life works ; the child who smiles 
and weeps causes us to think of pleasure and 
pain too, but it ofEers us no psychological under- 
standing of pleasure and pain. Just so the poet 
smiles and weeps, and if he is a great artist, with 
strong suggestive power, he forces our minds to 
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led widi hiiDy while we hare only an inteHeotoal 
intereet if lie merely analyzes the emotions and 
giyes ns a handfol of elements detennined by 
abstiact psychological conceptions. Popular Ian* 
goage calls a poet a good pfljchologist if he ere* 
ates men who offer manifold material for the 
analysis of the psychologist; when the poet 
begins to make that analysis himself , and to ez* 
plain with the categories of physiological psy- 
chology why the hero became a dreamer, and 
the dreamer a hero, and the saint a sinner, he 
will hinder his scientific effort by the desire to 
be a poet, and will weaken his poetiy by his 
instructive side show. Meredith and Bonrget 
do it, Ibsen never. Poetiy and psychology are 
different, not because they speak a different 
language, but because they take an absolutely 
different attitude toward the mental life; the 
wisdom of the poet about the human soul doea 
not belong to a handbook of psychology. For 
music and the visible arts the whole question 
is non-eidstent, or at least ought not to exist. 
A side branch of it, nevertheless, continues to 
grow in the old discussion whether music ought 
to '^describe'' the human feelings. The con- 
fusion about the logical mriming of description 
here lies more on the sur&ce; theoretically the 
case is the same as in poetry. The composer 
describes the emotions as little as the poet does * 
tones and verses suggest the feelings, while it is 
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an nninnaical, unpoetical boainess Uf psjoholo* 
gize about them ; bat jtist that is our aim, if ite 
consider the preamble as closed^ and ask onoe 
more what art has to do with psjrchologj. 



We have seen so far that art is not by itself 
psychology; the remaining question, in which 
all centres, is, then, how far art can become an 
object of psychology. The situation is simple. 
Psychology is the science which describes and 
explains the mental processes. A physical thing 
or process, even a brain action, is never, there- 
fore, an immediate object of psychology. Eveiy 
work of art — the pendl drawing and the writ- 
ten poem, the played melody and the sculptured 
statue — exists as a physical thing; hence the 
work of art itself is never an object of psycho* 
logy, and the description of it lies outside of the 
psychologist's province. The physidst describes 
the tone waves of a melody; the geometrician 
describes the lines and curves and angles of a 
drawing. The physical object is in contact with 
the human mind at two points : at its start and 
its goal. Every work 6t art springs from the 
mind of the artist, and reaches the mind of the 
public ; its origin and its effect are both psychi- 
cal processes^ and both are material for the de- 
scription and explanation of the psychologist. 
Two groups of psychological problems are thus 
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offeiedi — two points of Tiew for the psycholo* 
gioal stadj of art; a third one cannot exist. 
The one aaks. By what psychological processes 
does the mind create art ? The other asks. By 
what psychological processes does the mind en* 
joy art? 

Modem psychology has attained to its rapid 
progress of late years through the wonderful 
development of its methods; it belieyes no 
longer that one way alone will bring ns to the 
goal ; we have to adapt the methods to the pro- 
blem. It is quite dear that these two sesihetical 
psychological problems demand different meth- 
ods. The question how the artist creates art 
lies beyond the self-observation of the psycholo- 
gist ; he must go back to the past. The ques- 
tion how the work of art influences the enjoying 
spectator can be studied by an analysis of his 
own flssthetical emotions. In the interest of 
this self -observing analysis he may introduce 
experimental methods, but he cannot make ex- 
periments with the artistic production. On the 
other handy the artistic creative functions may 
easily be tnced down toward the art of the chil4 
of the primitive races, even of the animals. And 
so the first group of investigations makes use 
chiefly of the sociological, biological, and his- 
torical methods of psychology ; the second group 
favors experimental methods. The larger ma- 
terial is at the disposal of the first group ; the 
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more exact treatment chaiacteiiseB the aecond. 
We cannot sketch the results here even in the 
most superficial outlines; we can recall only the 
most general directions which these studies have 
taken. 

Viisky the ^^ehcHogj of the art-creating pro- 
cess. The BBsthetical psychologist, in our days 
of Darwinism, goes hack to the play of animals. 
Biologically this is easily understood; the fre- 
quent playful contests are a most valuahle train- 
ing for action^ — as necessary, therefore, for the 
organism in the struggle for existence as is any 
other function of the nervous system, and yet 
they contain the most important elements of 
flBsthetio creation: they are actions which are 
useless for the present state of the organism, 
carried out for enjoyment only. Social pay- 
chology finds the more complicated forms of the 
same impulses in the li& of savages. We see 
how the primitiye races accompany their work 
by rhythmical songs, how their dances stb up 
lyrical poetry, how their tools and vessek and 
weapons and huts become decorated, how art 
springs from the religious and social and tecb- 
nical life. The pflychologist links these first 
traces of art with the productions of civilized 
peoples. His interest is not that of the philo- 
logical lustorian ; he does not care for the single 
work of art as the unique occurrence ; no, he 
looks for the psychological laws which under the 
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Tarying oiroiiinstances produce just the given 
woiks of poeiiy and scolptorey of mnsie and 
aiohitectaie and painting. We learn to under- 
stand how climate and political conditions^ tech- 
nical, material, and social insldtationsy models 
and sorroonding natore, brought it about that 
Ejgypt and China and India, or Greece and Italy 
and Germany, had just their own development 
of artistic production. Art becomes thus an 
element of the social conscionsness, together 
with law and religion, science and politics ; but 
art is psychologically still more interesting than 
any other function of the national soul, because 
it is less necessary for the biological existence 
than any other production of man. Art is there- 
fore freer, follows more easQy eveiy pressure 
and tension, eveiy inner tendency and outer 
opportunity ; it can fully disappear even in the 
stro ng est social organism, and can break out in 
fullest glory even in the weakest sociological 
body. It is in its incomparable manifol^ess 
and eadness of adaptation that art shows best 
how the mental products of man are dependent 
upon the totality of variable conditions- 
While such a sociological view contrasts dif- 
ferent periods and nations, psychology does not 
overlook the differences among individuals. The 
gttieral. artistic level of the whole social mind 
is only one side of the problem; the varia- 
tion <rf individuals above and below this level. 
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from the aii1a-«stlietio philifltme to the greatest 
geninsy is the other nde, and here aho the de- 
pendence upon the most diyerse conditionB ab- 
tracts interest The paychologiflt eonsolts bio- 
graphy^ espedallj the autobiographies of poets 
and paint^ and follows np most carefnlly the 
subtle influences which fertilized the imagina- 
tion and gave abnormal direction to the person- 
ality. 

Studying thus the artistic production in indi- 
viduals at all times and at all places^ psychology 
finally abstracts a general understanding of the 
creatiye process and its conditions. There ap- 
pears nothing mysterious in it: by manifold 
threads it seems connected with the mental func- 
tions of simple attention, with inhibition and 
suggestion ; in other directions with dreams and 
illusions, and also with the abnormal functions 
of hypnotism and insanity. It is a most com- 
plex process, truly, in which the whole personal- 
ity is engaged, but it is connected by short steps 
with so mnch simpler events in mental life, and 
it can so easily be tanced back to the artistic ele- 
ments in tiie child, that the psychologist has no 
reason to despair ; the artistic function of the 
brain is not beyond the causal understanding. 
The machineiy of modem psychological concep- 
tions, the atomistic sensations and their laws of 
association and inhibition, can theoretically ex- 
plain it in its entirety from the schoolboy^s 
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diawing of profiles on his Uotting^paper up to 
Michael Angelo's deoozation of the dome of St. 
Peter^s with immortal reUgions fresooea. 

m 

Yeiy different indeed are the methods by 
which we investigate our second group of sesihet- 
ical problems, the psychological effect of the 
beaatifal object. Experimental psychology en- 
ters hero into its rights. When the students of 
mental lif e, twenty years ago, took up the exact 
method of natural science and worhBd out ex- 
perimental schemes for the most refined analysis 
of psychical processes, it seemed at first a matter 
of course that only the intellectual processes, 
eqiecially the functions of perception, and per- 
haps the elementary activities, would offer themr 
selTes to such inquiries. But slowly the new 
method has reached and conquered one field 
after another, — memory and imagination, asso* 
dation and apperception, feeling and emotion, 
undeveloped and abnormal mental states; and 
now, in different places, experimental work is 
dealing with the most delicate psychical fact, the 
asthetical feeling and its conditions. 

Fechner gave a strong impulse to such an ex- 
perimental study of fldsthetic elements a long 
time ago. He asked systematically a large num- 
ber of persons which one of a set of rectangles, 
for instence, each of them preferred; the ten 
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forms varied from a Bqoaie to a rectangle irith a 
length of five and a breadth of two inches. He 
f oond a marked assthetical preference for those 
forms which are determined bjr the golden sec- 
tion ; that isy in which the short side stands to 
the long side as die latter stands to the sum of 
both. To-day the work transcends in eyery di- 
rection such dementary beginnings. In the first 
place, it is not confined to a special art Mnsio 
and poetry share eqoaUy with the visible arts. 
The fldsthetical harmony and discord of tones, 
their reUtion to beats and overtones, to the 
fusion and the discrimination of tones, to timbre 
and duration; in the same way, the musical 
properties of rhythm, its reUtions to the atten- 
tion and time sense, to the physiological pro- 
cesses of breathing and mnsde tenrion, and to 
many other psychophysical functions, — all these 
have become the problems of the experimental 
pflychologist. These studies of musical rhythm 
naturally turn the attention toward the elements 
of poetry; the experimental study of rhythm .in 
the verse, and its rehition to the position of the 
rhyme, to the length of the stanza, to the flue- 
tuations of apperception, to the physblogical 
functions, and so forth, is exceedingly promising, 
although still in its beginning. 

Much more developed is the attempt to reach 
experimentally the characteristics of the visible 
arte. Material and form, above all color and 
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flhapoy offer themselTeB in an mdimited series of 
problems. The color spectnun has always been 
at home in the laboratoij, but the psychologist 
has studied color as an element of perception or 
as a function of the eye^ not as the object of 
ffisthetioal feeling. His stadies now take a new 
direction and ask which of two colors is preferred. 
How does this preference depend upon saturation, 
brightness, extension? What combination of 
colors is agreeable : how does this effect depend 
upon the relative extension of the colored snr- 
&ce ; how upon the colored materials and the 
relation between their intensity or their white- 
ness? Which shapes and angles and sections are 
preferred : how does this preference depend upon 
associations, or upon our bodily position, or upon 
eye movements? How does the plastic effect, 
in stereoscopic vision for example^ influence the 
intensity of asthetic feeling; how does move- 
ment influence it, or the combination of shape 
with color ? In a series of rectangles or ellipses 
or bisected lines, is only one of thexti agreeable, 
or has the curve of our nsthetioal pleasure sev- 
eral niaximal points? 

The eiqperimental investigation may come 
much nearer still to the problem of fine arts. I 
take as illustration a series of experiments which 
make up part of a recent thesis from the Hai^ 
vard laboratory. The problem is the pleasing 
balance of two sides of an lesthetic object That 
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is^ of course^ realized in the siinplest way by geo- 
metrical gymxnetiy as many works of architeo- 
tore show it; we have this pleasing feeling of 
equilibrium^ also^ when we see a well-composed 
building of which the two halves are far from 
identical^ and eveiy painting shows this ideal 
symmetry of composition without the monotony 
<rf geometrical uniformity; so it is even in ihe 
most irregular Japanese arrangement. The ques- 
tion arises under what conditions this demand 
for balance is fulfilled^ if the objects in both 
halves are different Translated into the meth- 
ods of experimental psychology, the question 
would be, how far, for instance, a long verti- 
cal line must be from the centre of a framed 
field, if a line of half its length is at a given 
distance from the centre on the other side ; how 
far if a point or a curve of special form, or two 
lines are there. The variations are endless. In 
an absolutely dark room is a framed field of 
black doth, which is so illuminated that no other 
object in the room is visible ; by a littie device, 
bright lines, points, curves, also letters, pictures, 
objects, can be made to move over this field 
without showing the moving apparatus, while 
the exact position of each is indicated on a scale. 
One line may be given on the left side, and the 
eiperimenter has to find the most pleasing posi- 
tion of a double line on the other, imitating thus 
the case when two figures are to be on one side 
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of a painting, iAuHb one only is to balance them 
on the other side ; where must it stand ? Start- 
ing from sach simple lines, the investigation 
tains to more complicated questions: What is 
the infloence of the impression of depth? — for 
instancci a flat pictore on one side, a picture 
representing dqptii on the other. What is the 
influence of interest?-^a meaningless paper on 
one side, a paper of equal sin irith interesting 
figures on the other side. What is the influence 
of apparent movement? — a picture of a resting 
object on one side, an equally large object which 
suggests movement in a spedal direction on the 
other. So the problem can easily be carried to a 
complication of conditions which does justice to 
the manifoldness of principles involved in the 
composition of paintings, sculptures, decorations, 
interiors, buildings, and landscapes. I^ finally, 
all these eiperiments are carried out under dibE- 
ferent subjective conditions, in different states of 
bodily position, of eye movement, of distance^ 
of attention, of fatigue, under different degrees 
of illumination, with different colors, with differ- 
ent associations, all with different subjects and in 
steady relation to the real objects of historical 
art, we learn slowly to understand our lesthetic 
pleasure in the balance of a composition, and its 
relation to the functions of our body. 

Some one may say : All these experiments are 
too simple ; they may be quite interesting, but 
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they never reach the complication of real art 
What are those simple figores beside a Madonna, 
those primitive harmonies beside a symphony? 
Yet is it a reproach to the physicist that he 
studies the nature of the gigantic thunderstorm, 
not from an equally large electrical discharge, 
but from the tiny sparks of his littie labora- 
tory machine? And if the physicist is inter- 
ested in the ^waves of the ocean, he studies the 
movements in a small tank of water in his work- 
ing-room, and introduces simple artificial move- 
ments. It is just the elementary character of 
experimental methods which grnarantees their 
power for explanation; and lesthetical effects 
can be psychologically understood only if we 
study their elements in the most schematic way 
possible. The necessary presupposition is, of 
course, that the »sthetical attitude itself can be 
maintained in the laboratory rooms, and there 
is no reason for being skeptical about that. 
With regard to practical emotions such skeptir 
oism may be correct : we cannot love and hate, 
nor admire and detest in the laboratory, and it 
may even be said that the joy of the laboratory 
is not agreeable, and the pain is not painf uL 
But the assthetical emotion remains intact pre- 
cisely on account of the absence of every prac- 
tical relation in it. The beautiful or the ugly 
thing lasts as such in every comer of our work- 
shop. 
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The Qxpenmental rtady of tibe psychological 
effect of art eeema thus even more safely housed 
than the biological and historical study of the 
psychological production of art, and both to- 
gether form already a psychological system of 
esthetics which certainly stQl has blanks^ but 
which is surprisingly near completeness. Psy- 
chology will go on in this way laJQ the most deli- 
cate cause and the most subtle effect of each 
artistic work are understood by the action of 
causal laws, like any other cause and effect in 
nature* 

IV 

Before us Kes the question which is important 
for the teacher: how far the results of such 
studies can become productiye, or at least su^ 
gestive, for instruction in artistic drawing. Here 
again we must separate the two sideS| — the 
causes and the effects of the beautiful objecta 
The causes which produce the drawing are the 
activities of the pupil; the effects are the im- 
pressions on the spectator. The study of the 
causes will help us to understand how to train 
the lesthetical actiyities of the pupil ; the study 
of the effects will help us to advise how the 
drawing or painting should be made up in order 
to please others. The study of the causes su^ 
gests to us methods of teaching ; the study of 
the effects suggests rules and facts which are 
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to be taught. The study of the causes interesiB 
only the teacher who handles the pupil; the 
study of the effects offers insight which the 
teacher may share with the pupiL 

Think first of the effecta Psychology has 
analyzed the impressions on our sense of beauty^ 
and each fact must express a rule which can 
be learned. Blue and red are agreeable^ blue 
and green are disagreeable: therefore combine 
red and blue, but not green and blue. The 
golden section of a line is the most agreeable of 
all divisions: therefore tiy to divide all lines^ 
if possible^ according to this rule. Such pey^ 
chological prescriptions hold, of course, for all 
arts : do not make verses with lines of ten feet ; 
do not compose music in a scale of fifths. Step 
by step we come to the prescr^tion for a trar 
gedy, for a symphony, for a Benaissance palace; 
how much more for tiie details of a simple draw- 
ing ! Fill the space thus and thus ; tah^ care of 
good balance; if there is a long line on one 
side, make the short line on the other side nearer 
to the centre : these are ssthetical prescriptions 
which can be learned and exercised like the laws 
of perspective for architectural drawing. When- 
ever the pupil follows the rules, his drawing will 
avoid disagreeable shocks to the spectator. I 
am free, I trust, from the suspicion that I over- 
estimate the value of experimental psychology 
for teachers; I have often attacked its misuses. 
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Here ihe ease is quite different Such prescrip- 
tions do not prescribe the ^ways of teaddng, bat 
are material of instruction. There is no other 
school snbject for which psychology sapplies 
such matenaL Mathematics and natoral sci- 
encesy languages and history^ are not learned in 
school with reference to their psychological ef- 
fects. Arty howerery has an absolutely excep- 
tional position. My belief^ theref ore^ that meth* 
ods of teaching cannot be learned to-day from 
the psychological laboratory is no contradiction 
of my acknowledgment that artistic prescript 
tionsi worthy to be taught^ can be deduced hosa 
psychology. I see with great pleasure that the 
development in this direction goes steadily on^ 
and that children leam easily and joyfully the 
ways of avoiding ugly lines and arrangements. 

My theoretical objections against teaching on 
the basis of psychological knowledge interfere 
much more wi^ the pedagogical results which 
may perhaps be indicated by the study of the 
psychological causes of art. If we apply here our 
theoretical insight at all, the result cannot have 
the f orm. Teach your pupils to make the draw- 
ing thus and so ; but the f orm^ Teach thus and 
so your pupib to make a drawing. If we un- 
derstand the causes which produce a beautiful 
drawing, and if by our teaching we can influ- 
ence the central system of the child so that the 
causes for such production are establishedi then 
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it seems that the goal is reached. But we are 
not only £» from a ioU nnderstandiog; we are 
endlessly farther from such desired ipflnenoes. 
To know the chemical constitation of an egg 
does not mean the power to produce an egg 
which can be hatched. We cannot make a 
genius^ we cannot make talent ; and by itself the 
p^chdogical analysis only indicates^ and that but 
slightlyy how to evolve from a bad draughtsman 
a good one. We may make the general abstrac- 
tion that constant training is a good thing; to 
reach such a triviality, however, we need psycho- 
logy as little as we need scientific physiology to 
find out that eating is useful for our nounsh- 
ment. Wherever psychological speculation goes 
farther, it is finally dependent upon secondary 
factors which are determined by presuppositions 
of non-psychological character, and dius the 
results may be quite contradictory : the one re- 
commends the study of nature, the other only 
imagination ; the one proposes flowers for mod- 
els, the other geometrical figures ; the one lines, 
the other colors. Psychology listens carefully 
to all, but is reqK>nsible for none of these propo- 
sitions. An examination of the papers which 
drawing-superintendents and drawing^teachers 
usually read at their meetings shows, indeed, 
that tiiey belong for the most part to a species 
well known in all our educational gatherings. 
The first half of each paper is made up of famit 
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iar BantenoeB taken from good texfcbooks of phy^ 
Biological psychology^ — the ganglion cella of 
the <^tical centres play the chief idle in the 
drawing associations^ — and the second half of 
the paper contains a list of correct educational 
suggestions ; only the chief thing, the proof that 
the suggestions are really consequences of the 
textbook ahstractsi is forgotten. The two parts 
have often not the slightest connection* The 
second half alone would appear commonplace, 
and the first alone would appear out of place ; 
together they make a scholarly impression, even 
if they have nothing to do with each other. 

Perhaps one other danger in these practical 
movements of to-day deserves mention. The 
fact that drawings, paintings^ pictures, please us, 
encourages the working out of technical prescript 
tions from them for instruction in art ; but the 
pleasure must be a pure and natural one, as little 
as possible dependent upon fugitive &shions and 
capricious tastes; and if our pleasure is a refined 
eccentricity, or even perversity, it is certain that 
we have no right to infect with it the taste of 
the younger generation. Seldom has this danger 
been so near as in our time, with its preraphael- 
itic and Japanese preferences, with its poster style 
and its stylistic restlessness. The healthy atmo- 
sphere for the taste of the child is harmonious 
classical beauty. The man who has passed his 
training in pure beauty may reach a point where 
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a reactioD against clagmmin is a sound and ma- 
toie sstibetical desire^ bnt to b^in with eccentric 
realism or irith mysterioos symbolism in an im- 
mature age is a bfamder* The educational mis- 
take becomes woise if that style is allowed in 
the schoolroom which is oTeHndolged in our 
timei and which is most antagonistic to the 
child's mind : I mean the piimiti^istic style of 
oar posters and bindings. The simple forms of 
piimitiYistic art are not a real returning to die 
beginningB of art, which would be quite adapted 
to children. No; this style means an ironical 
playing with the primitive forms on the basis of 
a most artful art It is masquerading with the 
costumes of sunplKuty, not real desire for simple 
nature ; and the spirit of irony alone makes it 
possible^ and so dangerously attractiye for our 
taste, li a school exhibition of drawings in the 
style of the Yellow Book appears to our eye 
pleasant and almost refreshings after the tiresome 
elaborations of our own school-timei it is our 
moral dutj to ask^ not what we like, but what 
children ought to learn to like. Irony toward the 
most mature products of civilization ought not 
to flourish in a child's mind; and if the ironical 
curves of the Beardsley siyle become the trained 
methods of children, who finally believe that 
tiiey really see nature in conventionalized poster 
siyle and use tiiose lines thoughtlessly as pat- 
terns, the result is decidedly a perverse one. 
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NeveiihelesB^ the future may be wiser; psycho- 
logj will perhaps help pedagogics to find the 
way to develop the heSiitj of pupils in produ- 
cing fair drairings; and if we are willing to take 
the hope for the fsaky we may say that psycho- 
logy gives to the teacher prescriptions for train- 
ing ti^e child to draw better and better^ and, 
above all, prescriptions which the child itself 
can leam, prescriptions for the composition and 
arrangement of a drawing which shall please 
others. Art can thus be fully described psycho- 
logically and explained with regard both to its 
conditions and to its effectSi and both groups of 
facts can become suggestive for the construction 
of rules for the teaching of drawing. The rela- 
tions of psychology and art are then important 
and suggestive ones ; and yet, is that our final 
word ? Has philosophy nothing else to say ? 



I know quite well tiiat there are plenty of men 
who would say, Yes, that is the whole story. I 
diink, however, the number is increasing of those 
who see that while half a truth is true as far 
as its half goes, half a truth is a lie if it pre- 
tends to be the whole. It seems to me, indeed, 
that this psychological scheme is one-sided, and 
that our time confronts dangers for its ideal life 
if triumphant psychology crushes under its feet 
every idealistic opposition. It is with art here 
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exactly as irith science and irith morality. Psy- 
chology proclaims : We can describe and explain 
every tiionght of science and every decision of 
morality from an atomistic naturalistic point of 
view; we can understand it as the necessary 
result of the foregoing psychophysical condi- 
tions. There is, then, no absolute truth in sci- 
ence, no absolute virtue in morality ; duties are 
trained associations, and the value of our addons, 
as of our thinking, lies in their agreeable effects. 
Art easily joins the others; if there is no truth 
and no virtue which is more than the product 
of circumstances, then there is no beauty which 
has absolute value; then beauty has no other 
meaning than that which psychology describes ; 
it is the effect of certain psychological processes, 
and the cause of certain agreeable psydiological 
results ; and if we are careful to prepare those 
conditions and to insure that outcome, then we 
have done all that the sdsthetical luxury of soci- 
ety can wish for its entertainment. 

I do not deny the right of psychology to 
consider the world of beautiful creations from 
such a point of view, and as a psychologist I do 
my best to help in such invest^tions ; but I 
cannot forget that this view-point is an artificial 
one for living, real art ; that it is artificial both 
for the subject who creates art and for the 
subject who enjoys art; that it is artificial wher- 
ever art is felt in its full meaning. 
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I say thai psyohologj has its fall right of 
way wiihin its own limitB ; it has lunitSy however^ 
and ihey an much narrower than the superficial 
impression may make ns helieve. Psychology 
has to describe and to exphdn mental life ; bat 
description and explanation are possible only for 
objects. Explanation always presupposes de- 
soriplioni and the yery idea of description pre- 
supposes the existence of objects. Psychology 
considers mental life^ theref ore, only in so far as 
it can be thought as a series of existing ohjectB^ 
— objects which exist in consciousness as phy^ 
sical objects exist in space. 

We have not to ask here ^y it is important 
for the purposes of life and thought to consider 
the mental world as if it were a world of objects. 
We are sure that in the primary reality our 
inner life does not mean to us such a world of 
objects only. Our perceptions and conceptions 
may reach us as objects^ while our feelingSi our 
emotions^ our judgments, our Tolitions^ do not 
come in question with us first as objects which 
we passivdy perceiTe^ but as activities which we 
live out, as activities the reality of which cannot 
be described and causally explained ; it must be 
felt and understood and interpreted. In short, 
we are not merely passive subjects with a world 
of conscious objects; we are willing subjects, 
whose acts of wfll have not less reality in spite 
of the fact that they are no ohjecte at alL To 
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consider the mental worlds indnding feeling and 
the w31, psychologically means an artificial trans- 
formation and suhstitation which may have its 
value for special purposes, but which leads us 
away from reality. The reality of the will and 
feelmg and judgment does not belong to the 
describable world, but to a world which has to 
be appreciated; it has to be linked, therefore, 
not by ihe categories of cause and effect, but by 
those of meaning and Talue. And in this world 
of will relations grows and blossoms and flowers 
Art. 

Let us examine the characteristics of this great 
network of will attitudes, in which the personality 
feels itself a willing subject, and acknowledges 
all other subjects as volitional also. One distinc- 
tion is of paramount importance : our will may 
be thought of as an individual attitude^ or it 
may arise with the meaning of an over-inchvidual 
dedsion that demands acknowledgment by every 
subject, and that is willed, tiierefore, independ* 
ently of our merely personal desires. It is an 
act of will which is meant as necessary for every 
subject, which ought to be acted by everybody : 
we call it duty. From a purely psychological 
standpoint, the will thought as object is deter- 
mined in any case, — the virtuous act as well as 
the crime, the nonsensical judgment as well as 
the wise one. From the critical standpoint of 
reality, the special will decision is necessary if it 
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belongs to the very nature of irill, binds every 
willy not by natond law^ but by obligation ; and 
it can be and is nnneoessaxy if it is merely 
personal arbitrariness. 

This donUeness of duty and arbitrariness in 
onr will repeats itself in eyeiy division of possible 
vrill aotivitiesy and there exist f onr soch depart- 
ments of relations of will to the worlds four 
possibilities of reacting on the world. Krs^ 
the subject may change the objects of the world 
by his actions ; secondly, may decide for addi* 
tional snpplements to the given objects ; thirdly, 
may transform the objects in his thought so that 
they forma connection; and fourthly, may trans- 
form the objects so that they stand each for 
itself. If these four possible subjective acts are 
performed by the individual personal arbitrary 
will, they represent individual values. The ac- 
tions toward the world are then such changes of 
the objects as are useful and practical for our 
comfort ; the supplementations are then the play 
of our fancy and imagination; the connections 
are then expressions of our hope or fear; the 
isolations, finally, are means to our personal 
enjoyment. These four functions may be carried 
out also as functions of the deeper, over-indi- 
vidual, necessary will; that is, as functions of 
duty. Those actions which alter and change 
the objective world are then moral actions; the 
ideas which supplement the world make up re- 
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ligion ; those transf oimations which bring out a 
connection between the objects of the world 
compose scientific tmth ; and finally, those trans- 
fonnations which isolate the objects, so that 
they stand each for itself, form the domain of 
beauty. 

YI 

Tmth and beauty thus represent duties, logical 
and fldsthetical duties, just as morality represents 
ethical duties. We choose and form the physical 
axiom in science so, and not otherwise, because 
our will is bound by duty to do so ; that is, only 
that particular decision of our affirming will can 
demand acknowledgment by every subject; and 
thus art chooses the forms and lines, tiie colors 
and curves, of the Sistine Madonna just so, and 
not otherwise, because only this decision of the 
creating will is as it ought to be, as duty pre- 
scribes, as it can demand that every willing 
subject ought to acknowledge it. Everything 
in this world is beautiful, and is a joy forever if 
it is so transformed that it does not suggest 
anything else than itself, that it contains all 
elements for the fulfillment of the whole in 
itself. We do not ask for the arms and legs of 
the person whose marble bust the artist gives 
us, and we do not ask for his complexion, either. 
We do not ask how the field and forest look 
outside of the frame of the landscape painting, 
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and we do not aak what the persons in the 
drama ha^e done before and will do after the 
story. Our works of art are not in our space 
and not in onr time ; their frame is their own 
world, which they never transcend. Beal art 
makes ns forget ^t the painting is only a piece 
of canvas^ and tiiat Hamlet is only an actor^ and 
not the prince. We forget the conneotionsy we 
abstract from all rehtionS| we think of the object 
in itself; and wherever we do so, we proceed 
asthetically. And if we enjoy the great works 
of art, the essential function is not the individ- 
ual enjoyment of our senses and feelings, like 
the enjoyment in eating and drinking; no, it is 
the voHlional acknowledgment of the will of the 
artist. We will with him ; and if we appreciate 
his work as beautiful, we acknowledge tiiat it is 
as we feel that it ought to be ; that our will of 
thinking that partide of the world is lifted to its 
duties ; diat we have transcended the sphere of 
merely personal arbitrariness and its decree and 
agreeable fulfillments; diat we have reached 
the sphere of over^individual values. Whoever 
understands art as will function believes in art 
and appreciates it as a world of duties ; psycho- 
logy has not to tiy to understand it as such, but 
to transform it into something else, into a set of 
objects which have causes and effects. Psycho- 
logy must destroy the deepest meaning of ar^ 
just as it disregards the deepest meaning of 
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tniih and molality, if it triee to present its inew 
as the last word about onr inner activities. 

And if art is thus a realization of duties which 
have their real meaning in tiiis acknoidedgment 
of the mil, in what light should we see all these 
technicaJ rules and prescriptions for facilitating 
in the child the production of artistic works, and 
for preventing him from making disagreeable 
drawings? Those rules and prescriptions remain 
quite good and valid. They do for real beauty 
and art just what the police and the prisons on 
the one side, the training of habits and manners 
on the other side, do for real morality. Nobody 
will underestimate the value of the fact tiiat our 
children leam through training a thousand habits 
which keep them, as a matter of course, out of 
conflict with the laws, and that police and jails 
remind them again and again. Bo not leave the 
safe tracks. Whoever lives a noble Ufe, however, 
means by morality and duty something else and 
something higher. Habits and jails do not in- 
sure that in an important conflict of life, where 
personal interests stand against duty, the bad 
action may not triumph. Only a conscience 
which is penetrated by morality stands safe in 
all storms, and such a conscience is not brought 
out by technical prescriptions, nor by punishments 
and jails ; no, only by the obligatory power of 
will upon will, by the inspiring life of subjects 
we acknowledge, by the example of the heroes 
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of duty, that speaks direedy from will to will, 
and for which we cannot sobstitate psychologi- 
cal training and police officers. And thus the 
duty of art Do not believe that the easier pro- 
duction of a not disa g r ee able drawing means a 
positiye gain for real art and beauty : it raises 
the standard, it uplifts the level of esthetic pro- 
duction, just as the standard of moral behavior 
is lifted by the existence of a watchful police, 
and it is extremely important. Do not forget, 
however, that Asthetical life also needs not only 
the policeman's function, but above all the min- 
ister's and helper's function; in other words, 
not technical rules, but duties ; not easy produc- 
tion, but convictions; not knowledge of psy- 
chological effects, but belief in absolute values. 

This attitude becomes the more important as 
this whole view shows that the world cd! art is in 
no way subordinate to or less true than the world 
of science. The reality is neither diat which 
the scientist describes nor that which the artist 
sketches ; both are transformations for a special 
purpose. The scientist, we have seen, trans- 
forms for the purpose of connection, and in that 
service he constructs atoms which exist nowhere 
but in his thought. The artist transforms in 
the interest of isolation, and in that service he 
constructs his drawings. The mechanical pro- 
cess of drawing as such is, of course, not art in 
itself ; it is the indifferent means of expression 
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which can oonimiinicate adence as irell as art. 
Just as words can senre Shakeapeara as well as 
Darwin, 00 lines and curves can serve the mathe- 
matician and the physicist aa well as the artiat; 
the pnrpoae alone aeparate:; the poet from the 
hiologisty the acientist from the artist And if 
art thus means a world which is exactly as true 
and valnahle as the world of science, let as not 
forget that the school leaaon in drawing means 
contact with this world of art, — that ia, with 
the apecial apirit of sathetic duties; and that 
eveiy drawing^teacher ought to be, not an 
asthetical policeman only, but an inspiring be- 
liever in theae aacred aBathetic dntiea. 
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A muDY of the lelations between psychology 
and the aoienoe of histoiy emphasizes necessarily 
the limits of psychology. I know quite well 
that the choice of sach a sabject easily suggests 
the suspicion of heresy; whoever asks eagerly 
for the limits of a science appears to the first 
glance in a hostile attitude towards it. To em- 
phasize its limiting boundaries means to restrain 
its rights and to lessen its freedom. It seems^ 
indeed, almost an anti-pi^chological undertaking 
for any one to say to this young science, whic^ 
is so full of the spirit of enterprise : Keep within 
the bounds of your domain. But you remember 
the word of Kant : ^^ It is not augmentation, but 
deformation of the sciences, if we efface their 
limits." Kant is speaking of logic, but at 
present his word seems to be for no field truer 
than for psychology. Psychology, it seems to 
me, encoura^g^ by its quick triumphs over its 
old-fashioned metaphysieal rival, to-day moves 
instinctively towards an ezpansionistic policy. 
A psychological imperialism which dictates laws 
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to the whole world of inner experience aeeme 
often to be the goaL But scienoeB are not like 
the domiciles of nations; their limits cannot be 
changed by mere agreement. The presupposi- 
tions with which a science starts decide for all 
time as to the possibilities of its outer extension. 
The botanists may resolye tomorrow that from 
now on they will study the movements of the 
stars also; it is their private matter to choose 
whether they want to be botanists only or also 
astronomers, but they can never dedde that 
astronomy shall become in future a part of 
botany, supposmg that they do not daim the 
Milky Way as a big vegetable. Evexy exten- 
sion beyond the sharp limits which are deter- 
mined by the logical presuppositions can thus be 
only the triumph of confusion, and the ultimate 
arbitration, which is the function of episte- 
mology, must always decide against it. It is 
thus love and devotion for psychology which 
demands that its energies be not wasted by the 
hopeless task of transgressions into other fields. 

Philosophers and psychologists are mostly will- 
ing to acknowledge such a discriminative atti- 
tude when the relations between psychology and 
the normative sciences, ethics, logic, sdsthetics, are 
in question. They know that a mere descrip- 
tion and causal explanation of ethical, ssthetical, 
and logical mental &cts in spite of its legitimate 
relative value cannot in itself be substituted for 
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the doctrines of obligation. The line of demar- 
cation thus separatea with entire logical shaip- 
nesa the duties from the facts, the duties which 
have to be appreciated in their yalidiiy as ideals 
for the willy and the facts which have to be 
analyzed and explained in their physical or psy- 
chical existence as objects of perception. But 
can we overlook the symptoms of growing oppo- 
sition against the undiscriminatiye treatment of 
the world of &cts in the empirical sciences? 
The creed of those who belieye in such uni- 
formity is simple enough : the Tmiverse is made 
up of physical and pi^chical processes, and it 
is the purpose of science to discover their ele- 
ments and their laws ; we may differentiate and 
classify the sciences with regard to the different 
objects which we analyze or with regard to the 
different processes the laws of which we study, 
but there cannot exist in the world anything 
which does not find a suitable place in a system 
in which all special sciences are departments of 
physics or of psychology. In a period of natu- 
ralistic thinlring like that of the Darwinistic age 
the intellectual conscience may be fascinated and 
hypnotized by the triumphs of such atomizing 
and law-seeking thought even to the point of 
forgetting all doubts and contradictions. But 
the pendulum of civilization begins to swing in 
the other direction. The mere decomposition of 
the world has not satisfied the deep demand for 
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an inner nnderatanding of the world; the dia- 
oovexy of ihe causal laws haa not stilled iheihint 
for emotional valoesy and there has come a duU 
•with the feeling that all the technical improve* 
ment which smronnds ns is a luxoiy which does 
not make life either better or worthier of the 
straggle. The idealistic impulses have come 
to a new life eveiywhere in art and science 
and politics and society and religion; histoii* 
cal and philosophical thinking has revived and 
rushes to the fyiegtojmiL We begin to rememr 
her again what natoralism too easily f oigets, 
that the interests of life have not to do with 
causes and effectSy but 'with purposes and means^ 
that in life we feel oursdves as units and as free 
agents, bound by culture and not only by na- 
ture, &ctor8 in a system of history and not ouij 
atoms in a mechanism. 

Such a general reaction demands its egres- 
sion in the world of science too, and there can- 
not be any surprise if psychology has to stand 
the first attack. The naturalistic study of the 
physical facts may not be less antagonistic to 
such idealistic demands, and yet it is the de- 
composition of the psychical facts which op- 
presses us most immediately in our instinctive 
strife for the rights of the personality. The 
antithesis becomes thus most pointed in the con- 
flict between psychology and history, and it 
seems to me that only two possibilities are open. 
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One possibility is ihat these sciences stay yoked 
togediery the one forcing the other to follow its 
path. Either of two events may then happen. 
Either pi^chology will remain as hitherto the 
stronger one; in which case history must follow 
the paths of psychological analysis and be satis- 
fied with sociological laws; every effort of history 
which goes beyond that is then nnsdentific, and 
the works of our great historians must seek shel- 
ter under the roof of art. Or — and this second 
case has all odds in favor of it — the belief 
in the unity of personality will become stronger 
than the confidence in science, which merely do- 
compoeesy and psychology will be subordinated 
to the historical view of man. That is possible 
under a hundred f orms^ but the final result must 
always be the same, the ruin of real psychology. 
I think this undermining of psychology with 
the tools of history is to-day in eager progress. 
Here belong, of course, all the most modem 
attempts to supplement the regular analyzing 
psychology by a pseudo-psychology whicJi by 
principle considers the mental life as a unity 
and asks not about its constitution but about its 
meaning. Whether authors, half unconsciously, 
alternate with these two views from chapter to 
chapter, or whether they demand systematically 
that both kinds of psychology be a<^owledged, 
makes no essential difference. Both forms are 
chaacterisiic for a period of transition; both 
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must lead in the end to giving up fully the 
analyzing view, to shifting the results of such 
analysis over to physiology, and thus to confin- 
ing psychology entirely to the anti-causal cate- 
gories, that is, to denying psychology altogether. 
Such turnings of the scientific spirit are slow, 
but if history and psychology remain chained up 
together, the symptoms of the future are too 
dear : there is no hope for psychology. 

But there is a second alternative open. The 
chain which forces psychology and history to 
move together may be broken ; the one may be 
acknowledged as fully independent of the other. 
What appears as a conflict of contradictory 
statements may then become the mutual sup- 
plementation of two partial truths, just as a 
body may appear very different from the geo- 
metrical, from the physical, and from the chemi- 
cal points of view, while each one gives us truth. 
To those who have followed the recent develop- 
ment of epistemological discussion, especially in 
Germany, it is a well-known fact that this logi- 
cal separation of history and psychology is, in*- 
deed, the demand of some of the best students 
of logic. They claim that the scientific inter- 
est in the facte can and must take two abso- 
lutely different directions: we are interested 
either in the single fact as such or in the laws 
under which it stands, and thus we have two 
groups of sciences which have nothing to do 
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with each oiher^ sdenoeB which describe the 
isolated &cts and sciences which seek their laws. 
A leading logician baptizes the firsts theraf oie^ 
idiogxaphio sciences^ the ktter nomothetic sci- 
ences; idiogxaphic is hisfeoiy; nomothetic aie 
physics and psychology. Psychology gives gen- 
end fscts whidi ace always tracy but concerning 
which it has not to ask whetiier they are realized 
anywhere or at any time; history refers to the 
special single fact only^ without any relation to 
general facts* 



I consider tibis logical separation as a liberat- 
ing deed, not only because it is the only way 
for psychology to escape its ruin through the 
interference of an historically thinking idealism, 
and also not only because tiie value and unity 
and freedom of the personality which history 
preaches can now be followed up without inter* 
ference on the part of psychology, but because, 
independent of any practical results, it seems to 
me the necessary outcome of epistemological 
reflection. And yet the arguments which have 
led to this separation appear to me mistaken and 
untenable in every respect I agree heartily 
with the decision, but I absolutely reject the 
motives. No antithesis is possible between sci- 
ences which study the isolated facts and sciences 
which generalize; such a methodological differ- 
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ence does not exist. We shall see that it most 
be replaced by a difference of another kind, but 
the end must be the same : psychology and his- 
tory must never come together again* To criti- 
cise the one way of attaining this end and to 
illuminate the otiier new way which I propose is 
the purpose of the following considerations. 

We must proceed at first critically; what is 
the truth of the view which contrasts idiographic 
and nomothetic sciences? At the first glance 
the importance of the discrimination seems so 
evident that it appears hard to understand how 
it could ever have been overlooked. It seems a 
matter of course that the empirical sciences can 
ask either about the general facts of reality^ the 
laws which are true always and everywhere and 
which do not say what happened on a special 
place and in a special time, or on the other 
hand about the single facts which are character- 
ized just by their uniqueness. We may be in- 
terested in the physical and chemical laws of 
fire^ but our interest in the one great fire which 
destroyed Moscow has an absolutely different 
logical source, and if we extend our historical 
interest from the physical to the psychical side, 
and investigate the stream of associations which 
passed through the mind of Napoleon during the 
days of that fire, we have again an absolutely 
different kind of interest from that of the psy- 
chologist who studies the laws of association 
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imd inhibiiaoii^ which are true for every mortaL 
How small from a logical standpoint appears the 
difference between the search for physical laws 
and the search for psychological laws compared 
with the nnbridgable chasm between the search 
for laws and the inquiry for special facts which 
happened once I And this difference grows if 
we consider that all onr feelings and emotions 
refer to the special single object, not to any 
laws, that, above all, the personalities with which 
we come in contact come in question for ns just 
in their smgleness, and that we ourselves fed 
the value of our life and the meaning of our 
responsibility in the uniqueness of the acts by 
which we mark our individual rdle in the his- 
tory of mankind. These arguments of recent 
epistemological discussions will easily find the 
ear of the multitude. Common sense, which 
demands for itself the prerogative of being in- 
consistenl^ will probably hesitate only at the 
unavoidable postulate dE this standpoint, that 
also the development of our solar system, of our 
earthy of our flora and fauna, belongs then to 
history and not to natural science, as they de- 
scribe a process which happened once, and not 
a law* 

I may begin my criticism at the periphery of 
the subject, moving slowly to the centre. I 
claim first that all natural sciences, of which 
psychology is one, do not seek laws only, but set 
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fordi also judgments about the ezistenoe of ob- 
jects. Of course^ we can make the arbitraiy 
decision that we acknowledge the natural sci- 
ences as such only so far as they give etenial 
laws without ra£erenoe to their realization in a 
q>ecial place or in a spedal tune, while any 
judgment about the existence here or diere, 
now or then, has to be housed under the roof 
of histoiy. The scien c es as they practically are 
would then be mixtures of historical and natu- 
ralistic statements, the historical &ctor diminish- 
ing the more, the more abstract the science^ 
reaching its minimum in pure mechanics. Such 
decision has only recently found able defense^ 
but do we not destroy, by its acceptance, the 
whole meaning of niUural science? Are the 
laws for themselves alone stUl of any scientific 
interest at all? Why do we care at idl for such 
general laws, as the law of causality, the most 
general of them, which embraces all the others, 
is included already in the presuppositions of sci- 
ence, and thus anticipated beforehand? When 
formal logic or mathematics deals with A and B 
and C, they state valid relations without asking 
whether A, B or C is given anywhere or at any 
time, even without excluding the possibility that 
their real existence may be impossible. The 
scientific judgments of physics and psychology, 
on the other hand, have lost all their meaning 
if we deprive them of the presupposition that 
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objects which proye the Talidity of such laws 
haye real exirtence in the world of experience. 

We can constnict well^onnded phymological 
hw8 also for the oi^aniam of the centaur and 
psychological laws for the minds of nixes and 
water fsiries^ but neither attempt belongs with- 
in the system of science. The claim of exist- 
entiafitjr is not explicitly expressed in the for- 
mulation of scientific knowledge, not because it 
is unessential, but because it is a matter of 
course. The larger the circle for which the 
law is Talid, the more we find these included 
judgments of reality deprived of their reference 
to special local and temporal data, but even in 
the most general propositions of mechanics such 
judgments are tacitly included. The question 
is not whether the objects with which the laws 
of mechanics deal have real existence from a 
philosophical point of view; certainly they have 
not. The important point is that medianics 
by its laws tries at the same time to make us 
believe that even the atoms have existence. On 
the other hand, the existential judgmentmust be- 
come the more detailed the more special the law 
is^ that is, the more complicated die conditions 
of its realization. If the psychologist states the 
laws of the feelings, he claims that it is not true 
that only men without feelings exist; he claims 
that men with feelings have reality too. If he 
gives us the more special laws of ethical feelings^ 
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he olaiins ihat erpeaoBaee knowB men widi edii- 
eal emotion. If he goes on witii his epecialinr 
iion of the peyohical lairB, nUiming that under 
special conditionB ihe eUueal emotion of obedi- 
enoe to the state comes to inhibit the desite for 
]]f e^ he teUs ns that this really happened. Bk 
psychological kw becomes finally only still more 
detailed if he kys it down that under sooh and 
soch conditions obedience to the state diBchaiges 
itself in the drinking of a hemlock potion in 
spite of antagonistic suggestions of escape from 
j^osophical friends. It is a psychological law^ 
and yet it claims at the same time that all this 
once at least really happened, while the com- 
plication of conditions practically ezdudes the 
possibility of its hi^ipening more than once in 
the world of our experience. 

Of course, it remains a law of general char- 
acter witii regard to absolute space and absolute 
time; when all conditions including our solsr 
system and all the events on the earth are given 
once more in infinity, then Socrates necessarily 
must drink once more the poisoned cup. But 
in the limited space and time of our experience 
the conditions for the realization of such a p^ 
iohdiogical law can have been given only once, 
and that they really once were given is decidedly 
claimed and thus silentiy reported by the law. 
If our opponents maintain that the naturalistic 
sciences need as siqpplement an historical desor^ 
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tion of one special stage of &e world to give a 
f oothdd for tiie working of the eternal laira, we 
can thus reject this external help for the expla- 
nation of the world, as the laws themsdveB foji^ 
nigh all that we need. The system of the hws is 
at the same time a foil and gradnated system of 
eristential propositions with regard to the limited 
q»ace and time of onr experience. If ever and 
anywhere in the empirical nniverse a molecule 
had moved otherwiae or another thought had 
passed through a consciousness^ then the system 
of kwsy thought in ideal peif ection, would have 
demanded a change. . Our physics and psycho- 
logy presuppose and assert the real existence of 
etxactiy our world. They do not seek the laws 
with the intention of neglecting and ignoring 
the special &cts. 

m 

The separation of the single facts from the 
general facts is thus untenahle, hecause the ex- 
planatory law includes the description ; hut we 
can also emphasize the other side of tiiis mutual 
relation : every description includes explanation, 
every assertion of a special fact demands refer- 
ence to the general facts. A description has a 
logical value only if it points towards a law. 
We describe a process by the help of conceptions 
which are worked up from the general facts, 
common to a group of objects, and these general 
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conoeptions are ihe more yaloable for the piuc^ 
poses of description die more iheb content is a 
condensed representation of real objectiye conr 
nections. Descriptions in popular language 
make use of conceptions which are deduced from 
superficial similarily, but eyery new insight into 
physical and psfychological laws giyes to these 
general conceptions a more and more yaluable 
shape. The history of science is the steady 
deyelopm^it of the means of description ; there 
is no description which by its use of conceptions 
does not aim at working out the laws. Thus, 
far from the tiiyial belief that the law is merely 
a description of facts, we ought not to forget 
that the description of facts inyolyes the laws 
and is only another form of their expresdon. 
To describe a physical thing as a group of atoms 
or an idea as a group of sensations dcmiands the 
whole knowledge of the psychological and me- 
chanical laws and condenses in its conceptions 
the progress of science. To separate the descrip- 
tiye report from the explaining apperception is 
thus again impossible. 

It might appear that this does not hold for all 
kinds of description ; we communicate with one 
another in practical life without relying on gen- 
eral conceptions. But our communication then 
is no description. Any mode of personal ex- 
pression, gestures or tears, may tell us what is 
going on in the mind of another without refer- 
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enoe to psyohologioftl Ikws. But the fact is that 
they give no description either; they give a 
suggestion. The words of practical life^ the 
words of the poet^ and, as we may add at once, 
the words of the historian, work like snch move- 
ments of expression; they make every mental 
vibration resonnd in ns, because they force us 
unintentionally or with oonsdons art to follow 
the Boggestion and to imitate the mental experi- 
ence. The rhytiboi and the shade of the words 
may then be substituted for logical exactitude, 
and interjections may have deeper influence than 
complete judgments, but all that is decidedly no 
description, as a description demands a commur 
nication of the elements. Such a suggestion 
allows us an understanding of the meaning, but 
gives us no knowledge of the constitution. 
Where a single object really has to be described, 
there conceptions and laws are inevitable, and 
the historian cannot make an exception. 

But just tiiis fact, that description and expla- 
nation cannot be separated and that the concep- 
tion includes the law, has opened in recent 
philosophical discussions a new way of thought 
which also seems to lead to those claims which 
we rejected. Granted, it is said, that every 
description presupposes generalizing abstractions, 
but such abstraction must then lead us away 
from the endless manifoldness of the reality. 
Every scientific description deals with physical 
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or psyehologioal abfltraetions; does tbat not 
mean that we need still another kind of troa^ 
ment which doea jnstioe to the existing riehneas 
and foUneas of the real single fact? If we give 
this mission to history^ we acknowledge that its 
communications would not be ordinary desciq>- 
tion% but in any case we should again have the 
separated camps with the antithesis: Manifold- 
ness and abstraction, smgle fact and general 
fact. But the presnppodtion is wrong; the 
manif oldness of the reality is not endless and 
tiie abstracting conceptions are not at all unfit 
to do justice to the richness of the single fact 
The single conception abstracts, but the connec- 
tion of conceptions in the sentence reconstructs 
again. On the other hand, whatever is the 
possible object of perception and discrimination 
must be the possible object of descriptiye deter- 
mination. Whether the task of a complete con- 
ceptional description is diflcult or not is no 
question of principle ; impossible it is not. The 
ability to perceiye differences is even inferior 
compared with the power to separate the differ- 
ences conceptionally, and the abstracting de- 
scription of science must, theref ore, frequently 
increase and not decrease the manifoldness of 
the object We know about the objects more 
than we perceive ; above all, the description can 
never leave behind it a perceivable remainder 
which from its too great manifoldness ezdudea 
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descDption. The foil Tariety of the single haks 
thus belongs jnst as much as the most general 
law to the physical and psychological sdenoes ; 
the antithesis psychology and histoiy as coincid- 
ing with the antithesis abstraction and mani- 
loldness of reality is then impossible. That 
history stands, indeed, nearer to reality than any 
psychology we shall later fnUy acknowledge, 
but, as we shall see, for Tery d^erent reasons ; 
history abstracts, we shall see, not less than 
psychology, and psychology is interested in the 
vaiiety of the facts jnst as much as is history. 

IV 

This brings ns to onr central argoments: 
Every science considers the smgle facts in their 
relations to other facts, works towards connec- 
tion, towards generalities. Science means con- 
nection and nothing else, and history also aims 
at general facts, or it cannot hope for a place in 
the system of science. Does that mean that it is 
valndess to consider the single &ct as it stands 
for itself, isolated and separated from everything 
else? Certainly not; the isolation is not less 
valuable than the connection, but it never forms 
a science ; it is the task of art The single fact 
belongs to art and not to history ; history has to 
do with the general &cts. lliat is the thesis 
which I must interpret and defend. One poin^ 
of course, is clear before the discussion. If we 
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inftmi:fttn that history has also to work up its 
material with lespect to the general facts and 
not with regard to the single factB^ ihen it is 
evident ihat there is in the deepest principle of 
the inquiry no methodological difference between 
physics and psychology on the one side and 
history on the other. But we insisted that an 
important di&renoe does exist The difference 
must then be not in the kind of treatment, but 
in the material itself. To be sore, there cannot 
be a physical or psychical object in the nniTerse 
which would not be possible material for psy- 
chology m physics; if history deals with a 
matenal which is different from the possible 
objects of those empirical sciences, then it must 
dral with facte which differ from the physical 
and psychical objecte in their kind of existence; 
in short, the difference between psychology and 
history is not a methodological but an ontological 
one. 

We must ihen ask what kind of existence 
belongs to ihe material with which physics and 
psychology deal, and how it is related to reality ; 
above all, how far reality offers still another 
kind of facte which could be the substance of 
other sdenoes. Reality means to us here the 
immediate experience which we live through. 
This immediate truth of life may be transformed 
and remoulded in theories and sciences, and 
these remodelings of reality may be highly valu- 
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able lor special purposes of life; we may even 
reach finally a point of reconstraotion from 
which the subjectiTe experience appears as an 
illakion and the snppkmentation stands as the 
only tmih. Yet the importance of soch con- 
stmctions must not make ns forget that we have 
then left reality behind ns. Our doubting and 
remoulding itself belongs to the r«a]i1y for 
which its products can never be substituted. 
And tiiis primary reality can, of coune, never 
be reached when we start from the finished 
theories of the physical or psychological sciences. 
Whether we pretend that the world is a content 
of our consciousness, a system ci psychological 
ideas, or whether we start from the mechanical 
universe and consider experience as effect of the 
outer world on the consciousness, or whether we 
confuse the two and call the world a product of 
the brain, it is all equally misleading if we seek 
tiie reality, as each view presupposes equally the 
psychological or physical constructioiu. It is 
then, of course, also impossible for us to reach 
the less remoulded primary experience by going 
backward through the genetic development of 
the individual or of the race to an earlier simpler 
stage of experience. Just this genetie tracing 
backward fully presupposes the categoiies ci the 
psychological view ; we must have already con- 
sidered our own inner Uf e as a complex combi- 
nation of elements before it has a meaning to 
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call ihe mental life of tbe child or of tbe animal 
leas complex ; the atartmg point of the genetic 
development ia ihna itaelf an artificial oonatme- 
tion which lies further away from tiie primary 
experience. 

If we thna escape all theories and stand fizm 
against the snggesiaons which psychology and 
physics plentifally bring to ua, ihea we find in 
the reaUly nothing of ideas or of mechanical 
substances^ neither conscionsness nor a connected 
uniTerse. The reality we experience does not 
know the antithesis of psychical and physical 
objects, but in the primary stage merely the 
antithesb subject and object We feel our 
personal reali^ in our subjectiTe attitudes, in 
our will acts which we do not perceive but which 
we live through, and with the same immediacy 
we acknowledge other personalities as subjecto 
of wilL They too are not objects which we 
merely perceive, but we acknowledge them, by 
our feeling, as subjects with whom we agree or 
disagree and whose reality is thus not less cer- 
tain than our own. Our acts as subjects are 
directed towards objects which in reality exist 
only as such objects of will, that is, as values. 
They are our ends and means, our tools and pur- 
poses, and nothing is to us real that is not called 
to be selected or rejected, to be favored or dis- 
nussed. Subjective acts of will and objects of 
will form the reality, the whole reality, nothing 
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lies oatude, and nothing is valid beyond this 
world of will lelationB; and even if we form 
judgments about objects which we think as 
independent of the will, this judgment and this 
thought itself is an act of will working towards 
a purpose. 

As soon as we begin to bring order into the 
manifoldness of this real worlds the subjectiye 
aots as well as the objects divide themselves into 
two groups^ — those of individual character and 
those which are common to all, over-individual. 
This division is not a result of counting whether 
several subjects or by chance only one subject 
have made ^e decision or appreciated the object: 
it is a question of intention merely. My act is 
over-individual if it is willed with the meaning 
that it belongs to every subject which I acknow- 
ledge, and my object is over^dividual in so far 
as I consider it as a possible object of attitude 
for every subject. My over-individual will-act is 
that factor of reality which we call duty ; every 
duty Ues in us as subjects, as our own deepest 
will, and yet as more than our individual deci- 
sion. The over-individual objects are those 
which we call physical; the individual objects 
are the psychical ones ; we must only not for- 
get that these physical and psychical objects 
are in reality not in question as independent ob- 
jects of perception, but are always related to the 
will ; they are not contents of consciousness and 
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mechanical bodies in a continaons space, but 
suggestions which have a meaning, things which 
have a use. We find thus four &ctors of leal- 
ityy beyond whose validity a constructive meta- 
physics alone can go. Metaphysics may ask 
whether the individual and over-individual acts 
do not blend in an absolute subject and whether 
the objects are not posited by such a subject 
of higher order; epistemology must be satisfied 
with the more modest task of settling how we 
deal with this reality in our scientific or »sthetio 
knowledge. Bealify itself is, of course, neither 
art nor science, but life. Art and science must 
be thus transformations of the material which 
liEe offers to us, while these transformations 
themselves are acts of the subjects and thus 
belonging to those will-formations which daim 
for themselves an over^individual character, cre- 
ating the values of beauiy and truth. 

V 
The acts which lead from life to art and 
science are thus for epistemology free acts of 
that subjectivity which we find in ourselves by 
immediate feeling, and which we acknowledge 
in others by an understanding of their proposi- 
tions and suggestions ; they are not functions of 
the psychophysical organism, not psychophysical 
processes, as we must have reached already the 
artificial reconstruction of science before the 
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subject is replaced by that object among other 
objects, the psychophysical personaUty, Scieoh 
tific and aBsthetic acts are not the only functions 
of the real subject; the ethical and others stand 
coordinated^ bat we are concerned here only 
with the two functions which do not aim to 
change and to improve the world, but to rethink 
it in beautiful or truthful creations. It seems 
to me now that the two attitudes are in every 
respect antsgonistic ; to eipress their direction 
in a short f ormuh^ I should say science connects 
the factors of reality; ar^ on the other hand, 
isoUtes them. The material of science and of 
art is then the same, though teeated by a differ- 
ent method. Both can deal with all the four 
factors of reality, with individual acts and over- 
individual acts, with individual objects and over^ 
individual objects. Life does not isolate fully, 
and gives no complete connection ; whatever we 
turn to with our will has features which lead us 
further and further to ever new interests; life 
does not let us sink into the one alone — we 
rush beyond it to new realities. And life does 
not give connections beyond the immediate 
needs of practical purposes in the nairow circle 
of chance experience. Wherever is full isolation 
of single facts there is beauty, wherever truth 
there must be full connection. 

The assertion that every isolated fact in its 
singleness means beauty has for us here only 
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the character of a critical argnmait and is not 
for itadf an object of onr discoflnon. It has for 
U8 merely the negatiye purpose of proving that 
the fflngleness cannot be characteristic of his- 
tory. We cannot here defend tiiis assertion by 
deteiled discussion; we have only to elucidate 
its meaning. Certainly the real life, too, brings 
us pulses of experience in which our will is cap- 
tivated by the given experience, satisfied- witii 
the object in itself or in the acknowledgment of 
other subjective acts; then we have the beauty 
of nature, the beauty of forms and of land- 
scapes, of love and of friendship. Of course, 
it is only an exception when life offers to us in 
the untransf ormed reality such complete beauty ; 
it remains the duty of art to change the world 
till everything is eliminated that leads the sub- 
ject beyond the single experience, and the will 
can rest in the single fact The world of ob- 
jects is thus transformed in painting and sculp- 
ture, the world of subjective acte remoulded in 
poetry. The sentiment or the conflict which 
the poet suggests to us, the bust or the land- 
scape which the artist brings before our eye, is 
severed from the practical world; as long as 
anything connecte it with the background of the 
daily world it may be useful or inspiring or in- 
structive, but it is not beautiful. The poet pro- 
jecte his work into an ideal past ; the painter 
cuts an ideal space out of the reality, and the 
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Bculptor fills an ideal qNice, not the space of our 
snrromiduigy to take care thus that the acts and 
objects may not link into our real worlds may 
nerer become causes for outer effects^ motives 
for actions, or centres for associations which lie 
beyond the frame. 

We ought not to become skeptical in regard 
to this point on account of the overhasty gen- 
eralisations in which empirical psychology mMtly 
characterizes the aesthetic act as rich in asso- 
ciations. The epistemological problem we are 
discussing cannot be settied by psychology, yet 
as soon as the facts are expressed in the terms 
of psychological language they cannot possibly 
assert the opposite of the epistemological truth. 
But there is no reason for such a conflict, as 
psychology is undoubtedly in the wrong. The 
psychological claim is based on the general theory 
that all pleasant mental states represent an in- 
crease of aotivily, and with it an increase of 
associations, whfle all unpleasant states are 
marked by a decrease of activity and lack of 
associations. I think that is wrong; there are 
different kinds of increase and different kinds 
of decrease in both ideas and actions. The an- 
tithesis pleasure and displeasure does not at all 
coincide with increase and decrease H we do not 
arbitrarily select such emotions as joy on the 
one and grief on the other side. Increase of 
activity characteriases pleasant and unpleasant 
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states^ only in the pleasant states it produces 
action of ^e extensors^ in the nnpleasant states 
action of the flexors. In the same ^way decrease 
of M&vitj can have a doable type : it can have 
its ground in the absence of stimulations^ and 
this is, indeed^ characteristic of some unpleasant 
states ; but the lack of outer action can have its 
ground also in the fact that every motor impulse 
goes to the antagonistic muscles equally. This 
increase of tonicily without possible action is i 

characteristic for one pleasant state above all, I 

the SBsthetic one. The increase and decrease of | 

associations is here, as always, parallel with the 
motor impulses. Here also increase of associa- 
tions is essential for some pleasant states, but 
for some unpleasant ones too, only, like muscle 
activity, it is in antagonistic directions, in the 
one case turning to the future, in the other case 
falling back to the past. And the same double* 
ness is to be noted in the decrease of associa- 
tions; in some unpleasant states the decrease 
comes from a mere lack of ideational impulses, 
in some pleasant states from the fascination 
which leads every ideational impulse again to 
the object itself, so that no thought can lead 
beyond it. This is again true, above all, for the 
SBsthetic state. The beautiful object includes all 
that it suggests in itself, and where we connect 
we sin against the spirit of beauty. 
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VI 

By the contrast with art the fullest light falls 
on die process of science; every stop towards 
science leads in the opposite direction. The in* 
complete connections of life are severed by art, 
. but made complete by science^ while the material 
is the same. We had four groups of facto in 
reality^ and we must thns have f onr groups of 
sciences which bring systematic connections into 
the four differont fields. We have the science 
of the over-individual objects^ that is, physics ; 
secondly^ the science of the individual objects^ 
that is, psychology ; thirdly, the sciences of the 
over-individual will-acts, that is, the normative 
sciences ; and last, not least, the sciences of the 
individual will-«ets, that is, the historical sci- 
ences. Phyrics and p^chology have thus to do 
wiihobjecto; history and the normative systems, 
ethics, logic, SBsthetics, deal with will-acts. Psy- 
chology and history have thus absolutely differ- 
ent material; the one can never deal with the 
substance of the other, and thus they aro sepa- 
rated by a chasm, but their method is the same. 
Both connect their material ; both consider the 
smgle experience under the point of view of the 
totality, working from the special facte towards 
the general &ctEf, from the experience towards 
the S3rstem. And yet the difference of material 
must, in spite of the equality of the methodo- 
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logical process, produce absolutely different kinds 
of systems of science. We must consider again 
from the standpoint of real life how the connec- 
tion of objects is different from the connection 
of attitudes, and how the purposes of the sys- 
tematizing reconstruction are different in ^e 
two cases. 

We and the other subjects have objects which 
are in reality, as we have seen, objects of our 
will. Why have we an interest in considering 
the objects from a scientific standpoint, that is, 
in systematized connection? If we do so, it 
must serve, of course, a special purpose in our 
real life. The purpose is clear. We cannot do 
the duties of our life, that is, we cannot act on 
the objects, if we do not know what to expect 
from ^em with regard to the iGsiitj which we 
prepare, and we call the realily which we can 
still prepare the future. - We must ask, there- 
fore, what we have to expect for the future from 
the objects alone, that is, from the objects thought 
as if t^ey were independent from l^e subjective 
will reaction. The answer to this question as to 
our justified expectations is the system of physi- 
cal and pi^chological sciences. To reach this 
end we must think the objects, the individual or 
over-individual ones, as if they were no longer 
objects of a will, as if the subject were deprived 
of its real activity and were a merely passive per^ 
ceiving subject the objects of wluch are tiius 
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definitely cut away from the will. Our interest 
was to determine their influence on the fntoie. 
We ihns consider every object as the oanse of 
an expected effect, and call those characteristics 
of the object which determine onr expectation of 
the effect its elements. Physics and psychology 
ihns look on their objects as complexes of ele* 
ments. It is the ta^ of science to reconstmct 
and to transform the objects till each is con- 
ceived as snch a combination of elements that 
the effects to be expected can be fnUy deter- 
mined from the dements. In this service grew 
np the atom doctrine in physics and the sensa- 
tion doctrine in p^chology. Each object is 
thns linked into a causal system; each is con- 
sidered not as that which it really is, but as a 
'complex of constructed factors wUch are substi- 
tuted for the purpose of the causal connection, 
and each is in question* in its relation to all the 
others. The world thus becomes a system of 
causally linked objects which can be described 
by their elements, while these elements them- 
selves are chosen from the pmnt of view of 
explanation by causality. The determination of 
the effects by means of the dementaiy causes is 
expressed by the laws which give the rules for 
our expectations. We can say thus that physics 
and p^chology may very well consider any spe- 
cial &ctEf, and, as we have seen, they certainly 
do not ignore the special facts at all, but they 
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consider them with regard to the causal law^ 
and the laws as types of causal connections are 
thus the only general &cts to^irards which the 
systematized study of objects can lead us. 

Quite different is the systematic connection of 
the subjectiye will-attitudes; we may abstract 
here at first from the oyer-individual attitudes 
and concentrate our interest on the individual 
will-acts. In psychology the will -attitude as 
suchy as act of the real subject, cannot have any 
place whatever; psychology deals with objects; 
the subjective attitude is never an object; it is 
never perceived ; it is experienced by immediate 
feeling and must be understood and interpreted, 
but not described and explained.' If peydiology 
wishes to treat of the will, the pi^chophysical 
organism must be substituted for the real subject, 
and thus the will be considered as a process in 
the world of objects. The description of any 
known will-acts as pi^chophysical functions, that 
is, as illustrations of psychological laws, thus as 
a matter of course belongs to psychology, and if 
the pi^chologist should analyze into psycho- 
physical elements and explain as causally deter- 
mined all will-acts and human functions of the 
last three thousand years, he would not tran- 
scend the limits of psychology. It would be a 
very useless psychological undertaking, but it 
would be such and not history. History starts 
from and deals with the real subjective will-acts 
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which cannot he found in the world of psycho- 
physical ohjeotB. 

Our personal life in its political, economical, 
leligionsy scientific, esthetic, technical, and prac- 
tical aspects is a manifoldness of wiltattitades 
and admowledgments. We live in the midst of 
a -variety of political and social, technicaJ and 
practical institutions, hnt no institution means 
anything else than expectations and demands 
which reach our will, and suggestions towards 
which we take attitudes. State and church, 
legal community and social set, what else are 
they hut will-attitudes which we acknowledge 
and which are, therefore, never understood in 
their real meaning if they are considered as de- 
scribable objects, but which must be interpreted 
and appreciated as subjective will-rektions, striv- 
ing towards purposes and ends. And to under* 
stand an the technical and practical institutions 
which civilization brings to us means again not 
to describe or explain ihem, but to interpret 
them as will-suggestions to be imitated. The 
machine and the book, the law and the poem, 
are not physical and p^chical objects for our 
interests as living men, but suggestions and de- 
mands for the understanding of the intentions 
and attitudes of other subjects which we can 
enter into only by taking an imitating or reject- 
ing attitude, tiius reaching will by will All our 
knowing and believing, our enjoying and re- 
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gpecting — as long as we abstract from tiieir 
oyer-individoal valaes — all our education and 
civilization, our politics and our professional 
work, is such a complex of real affirmations and 
negations, demands and inhibitions, agreements 
and disagreements, which have to be understood 
and felt and interpreted, but which are not 
touched in their reality if merely their psycho- 
phyncal substitutions are analyzed and causally 
explained. To be a Chinese or a Mohammedan, 
a symbolist or an Hegelian or an atomist, means 
to be the subject of special complexes of will- 
attitudes and nothing dse. If, for instance, we 
substitute the race for the state, then, of course, 
we have objects before us and no longer subjec- 
tive attitudes, but then we deal ynth. biological 
conceptions and no longer with history. 

vn 

The manifoldness of will-acts the totality of 
which forms my real personaliiy thus refers in 
every act to the will acts and attitudes of other 
subjects which I acknowledge or oppose, imitate 
or overcome. These demands and suggestions 
of others are not in question in my liFe as causes 
or partial causes of my will ; they have not to 
be sought in the interest of a causal connection ; 
they are merely conditions which I as subject of 
attitude and acts presuppose for my free decision, 
and which are thus logically contained in it ; the 
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oozmection is^ theref ore, not a oausal^ bat merely 
a teleological one. The endless world of wiU- ^ 
acts whioh stands ihns in teleologically determin- 
ing relation to onr own will-attitades forms the 
only material of history. 

The material is^ of eonrse, nnlimited. If 
every act of onrs means an attitude towards acts 
of others which we must try to nnderstand, it 
is dear that those others are understood only 
if their acts again are interpreted as attitudes 
towards the propositiona and denuoidB and sug- 
gestions of others, and so on and on. Every 
willnact is thus ideally related to an unlimited 
manifoldness of other acts, just as the movement 
of every grain of sand is causally related to every 
molecule in the universe. It is the unique task 
of history as a science to work out and make 
complete this teleological system of individual 
wiU-rdationSy thus to bring out the connections 
between our acto and aU the acte which we must 
acknowledge as somehow teleologically influen- 
cing our own. While physics and pqrchology 
thus produce a connected system of causes and 
effects, linking all objecte which stand in con- 
nection with our objects, history follows up all 
the subjective acte which stand in will-relation to 
our subjective attitudes. 

Physics and psychology, as we have seen, 
reach this end through striving towards laws 
and causality ; tha^ of course, cannot be the 
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way of histoiy. The objects interested us only 
as factors which inflnence the fntore^ and the 
laws by which we have connected them have 
satisfied this expectant interest. The subjects^ 
on the other hand, do not interest us primarily 
as causes of effects. Of course, we are able to 
consider them also as objects which produce 
affects, and that aspect may become important to 
us in many practical respects ; psychophysics will 
fully satisfy this kind of interest. And in the 
same way we may look on the development of 
peoples with an interest in what we have to ex- 
pect from them ; they are then sociological or^ 
ganisms, the laws of which we study ; but such 
study is not history. The aim of the real his- 
torian is not to prophesy the future. Peoples 
never learn from history, and the forgotten doe- 
trine that we ought to study history to find out 
what we have to expect from the future stands 
on the same level with its contemporary, the 
doctrine that it is the purpose of art to instruct 
us and to make us better. No, the historian 
makes us understand the system of will-attitudes 
to which our individual will is related. That, 
indeed, alone, is our primary interest in the will- 
acts of other subjects; we want to understand 
them, not to analyze them into elements; we 
want to interpret their meanings and not to cal- 
culate their future. The objects awake our ex- 
pectations ; the subjects interest our appreciation^ 
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and all that we irant to know abont them is with 
what other attitudes they agree or disagree. We 
thus have the logical aim^ to consider ihem in 
their relations to all other will-attitades and to 
work out the system of these connections; that 
is, to consider the institutions which are the 
representatiTes of will-suggestionsy together with 
the personalities themsdYes, as links of this end- 
less chain of wiU-relations. 

The purpose of history is not reached until 
every institution and personalitj with which we 
may be in a direct or indirect will-relation is un- 
derstood as a complex of agreements and disar 
agreements, that is, of will-attitudes towards other 
subjects. This regress must be, of course, infi- 
nite, just as no physical process can be reached 
which has not again causes and effects ; and this 
task demands also, like the naturalistic sciences, 
a continual transformation. Just as the physical 
object is not really a complex of atoms and the 
pqrcholqgical idea not really a complex of sen- 
sations, but must be in thought transformed into 
such to make causal connection possible, so in 
exacdy the same way history must reconstruct 
the personalities and institutions as complexes of 
will-attitudes, which they really are not, but as 
which they must be considered to make the un- 
broken tdeological connection possible. And, 
again, like physics and psychology, history too 
cannot communicate to us the whole of the con- 
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nected system, but has to work out tlie general 
facts wbich give to every single fact at once its 
place in ihe whole system. These general facts 
in the teleological will-systrai cannot he causal 
lawsy hut must he vnll-rektions of more and 
more comprehensiye character. Just as in the 
world of ohjects the general law covers and de- 
termines the causal changes of an unlimited 
numher of objects^ so the important wilLactions 
cover and determine in the world of subjects the 
impulses and suggestions for the decidons and 
attitudes of an unlimited number. The regu« 
haitj of the causal law and the importance of 
the imposing will lift in a corresponding way the 
general fact over the level of the single facts. 
It is the work of history to make conspicuous 
the increasingly important will-influences, as it 
is the work of physics and p^chology to work 
out the laws. If I say I am a German, I want 
to assert by that statement that I acknowledge 
by my will a world of laws, institutions, hopes 
and ideals which are the will-demands of an 
undetermined multitude of subjects ; this multi- 
tude constitutes the historical nation of Ger- 
many. But it would be unscientific if I should 
start to interpret the attitude of every one who 
is part of that chaotic mass of subjects; it is 
the work of science to find those influences 
which determined the multitude, those will-acte 
which were imitoted and acknowledged by the 
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unimportant sabjeots. The chaos thus becomes 
order, and (Joethe and Beethoven, Kant and 
Hegd, Lather and Bismaioky stand as the gen- 
eral &ctB for the millions and millions of less 
important subjects who were determined by their 
snggestions. Any individual's historical place 
is then characterized by his will-ftttitades to- 
wards the leaders. Just as the naturalist knows 
a whole hierarchy of sciences which work out 
increasingly general laws up to mechanics as the 
most abstract system, so history can conader in 
different stages the will-relalions of miore and 
more comprehensive character. The most ab- 
stract view is represented by the so-called phi- 
losophy of history, which aims at understanding 
the history of the world as determined by one 
deciffion of the wilL In this spirit the concep- 
tion of original sin in the theological systems of 
the ICddle Ages was in the fidd of historical 
blinking perhaps not less marvelous than the 
conc^tion of atomistic mechanism in the realm 
of natural science. The fact that Adam did not 
exist in reality is as little an objection to the 
mediaBval construction as the fact that no atom 
can really exist militates against our atomism; 
both reconstructions of realitjr fill merely ideal 
places as necessary goals of thought. 

On ihe other hand, in the same way that 
mechanics does not lower the importance of 
qpedal natural sdences, no alKembraoing theory 
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of the history of man can interfere with the 
importance of the special historic disciplines 
down to the biographies of single personidities. 
But even the biography has to work in the same 
direction as the most abstract philosophy of 
history^ in the direction of general connection. 
The real biography written in an historical spirit 
shows in the individual the attitudes towards the 
demands and suggestions which make the history 
of mankind ; the single man becomes thus the 
crossing point of all the political, technical, reli- 
gious, sesthetical, intellectual impulses of his 
time, and he is thus by the will-attitudes which 
constitute his personality connected with the 
whole universe of will-acts. As the astronomer 
in his calculations describes the one curve of a 
star as the combination of a large number of 
impulses by attraction, and thus brings the star 
in relation to the whole firmament, so the his- 
torical biog^pher reconstructs the one life as a 
system of single attitudes towards an endless 
multitude of demands and suggestions. It is a 
complete transformation in the service of connec- 
tion. The man's life can be told otherwise also: 
the life as he feels it as a personal experience ; 
so also do we learn to understand the man, but 
we have then poetry and not history ; it is isola- 
tion and not connection. And if, instead, we 
describe and explain his life as a set of ideas, 
feelings, emotions, and volitions which arose in 
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his psychophysical system from birtLto death, 
then we have again a transformation in the ser- 
Tice of connection, but this time for the causal 
connection of objects, not for the teleological 
connection of subjects ; it is again not history, 
but p^chology. 

>* vm 

The separation of the material of the two 
sciences is thus simple and dear; there can 
never be a doubt about the line of demarcation, 
as there is no psychophysical object in the world 
— from the sensations of a frog up to the ideas 
of Newton, the emotions of Byron, and the volir 
tions of Cromwell — which is not a suitable 
object of p^chology, and as there is no sub- 
jective individual act which cannot be linked 
into the endless teleological system of history. 
A division of material, as if a social psychology, 
for instance, were to deal with the psychi<»l 
processes of the unknown masses, while history 
were to deal with the psychical processes of the 
well-known men, is an absurdity. Not less mis- 
leading would be an antitheab between savagery 
and civilization. From a p^chophysical stand- 
point such a line is secondary; the organism 
which adds outer appendages to his body to 
make the p^chophysical functions more ^eo* 
tive has reached merely a higher stage of bio- 
logical development, but is not different in prin- 
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ciple from the lower tjfe in which nainre does 
not provide for detachable acquiations of the 
organism. The animal which rons with loco- 
motiveey aeea with microecopesy hears with tele* 
phonesy makes gestures of expression throng 
newspapers, attacks throogh cannons, and rememr 
bers through libraries, stands above tiie savage as 
a dog stands above a jelly-fish, but it is theoretic 
eally nothing new; it ib a more complicated pro- 
duet of nature which, therefore, offers a more 
difficult problem to the descriptions and expla- 
nations of psychology and physiology, but does 
not as such become material for history. And 
stin another line of separation must disappear; 
the fight between the ^^materialists" and the 
^ idealists" of the recent economical schools has 
nothing to do with the doubleness of psycho- 
logical naturalism and real historical aspect. If 
the materialists daim that every occurrence 
among men is the direct or indirect effect of 
economical causes, while the idealists consider 
other causes still which seem to them independent 
of material conditions, for instance, religious 
and patriotic emotion or ambition and love, both 
sides stand fully on the ground of psychology 
and outside of history. Those emotions of 
practical idealism are in question only as p^cho- 
phyueal causes, and are thus material merely for 
a causal system. In the system of history exists 
no causalitjT. 
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Here is the point where eyen the historians 
ihemselyes are inclined to compromises which, 
at least in principle, most be rejected. Whether 
or not practically qnite interesting reports of 
periods of civilization can be written by mixing 
the two attitudes is secondary. Historians, we 
know, produced in earlier times their deepest 
effects by mixing history with ethics, but the 
philosopher at least must be dear that ethics is 
not history, and he ought to be still less in doubt 
that a causally ei^laining social psychology is 
not history either. As soon as it is acknow- 
ledged that we have, on the one side, an interest 
to consider human life as an object and thus to 
describe and to explain it, and that we haye, on 
the other side, a logical aim to understand 
human life as subjeddye acts which can be inter- 
preted and linked together only by will-attitudes, 
then we must haye the energy to keep tiie two 
systems separated. Each is logically yaluable, 
each is therefore true, but if confused both 
become logically useless. 

We can say that Socrates remained in the 
prison because his knee mnsdes were contracted 
in a sitting position and not working to effect 
his escape, and that these muscle-processes took 
place because certain psychophysical ideas, emo- 
tions, and yolitions, all composed of elementary 
sensations, occurred in his brain, and that they, 
again, were the effects of all the causes which 
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sense stimiilations and dispositions, associations 
and inhibitions, physiological and dimatic influ- 
ences, produced in that organism. And ire can 
say, on tiie other hand, that Socrates remained 
in the prison because he decided to be obedient 
to tiie laws of Atiiens unto death. This obedi- 
ence means, then, not a psychophysical process, 
but a will-attitude which we must understand 
by feeling it and living tiirough it, an attitude 
which we cannot analyze, but which we inter- 
pret and appreciate. The first is a psychological 
description ; the second is an historical interpre- 
tation. Both are true. They are, to be sure, 
not equally valuable for science, as that particu- 
lar psychophysical process is not more important 
for tiie understanding of tiie psychological sys- 
tem than millions of otiier emotions in unknown 
men, while that will-attitude influenced by its 
demand tiie acknowledging will of twenty cen- 
turies, and is tiius most important in tiie his- 
torical' system. And yet botii are equally true, 
while they blend into an absurdity if we say tiiat 
tiiose psychophysical states in the brain of 
Socrat^ were the objects which inspired the will 
of his pupils and were suggestive through two 
thousand years. 

A history which interprets subjectively and 
understands their purposes out of the deeds of 
men relinquishes, indeed, its only aim if it co5r* 
dinates these teleological relations with the causal 
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Qsplaiuition of himuui happeniiiffs from cKmatio 
ud geographical^ technical and economical, 
ph jsiological and pathological influences. The 
snhject which is detennined by purposes is free ; 
the action which is the effect of causes is unfree. 
In the unfree world there cannot be any action 
which must not be understood causally, and we 
haye no right to stop at any point in our ezpla- 
nation; the unezpkuned action means only an 
unsolved problem which is in no way solyed if 
we seek for its subjective meaning inrtead of its 
elements and causes. In the world of freedom, 
on the other hand, it would be meaningless to 
ask for cause, as the objects then come in ques- 
tion merely as objects for the willing subjects 
and not as realities for themsdyes. The reallu 
of freedom is not made up of oases in the world 
of necessity; the reality of history is not spread 
here and ^ere oyer the field of nature, but Uea 
folly outside of its limits. The antithesis be- 
tween psychology and history is thus not law 
and single eyent, but causality and freedom, and 
this difference is the logical result of the onto- 
logical difference of the material^ the one deal- 
ing with objects, the other with subjects. Both 
go methodologically the same way, considering 
the single facts from the point of yiew of the 
general fact, and both tnnsforming the dis- 
connected material until a perfectly connected 
system is reached. But because objects aie 
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undentood by describing and explaining them, 
irbile snbjecte are understood by interpreting 
and appreciating them, the connection of the 
one system must be causal^ that of the other 
system teleological, and the general fact in the 
one field must be a law and -in the other field 
the will relation of importance. As every sub- 
jeddve act can be replaced by a psychophj^ 
aical function of an organism in the world of 
objects, and as every object can be understood 
as a value for a will, the whole reality can be 
brought without any posmble remainder under 
the one aspect as well as under the other. His- 
tory, in the real historical spirit, then need no 
longer fear that the progress of psychology can 
inhibit its functions, and the psychologist need 
not feel discouraged that his psychological laws 
of history appear so utterly trivial to the his- 
torian. That which is important for psychology, 
that which is fit for constructing connections 
between psychological objects, has the privilege 
of being indifferent for the historian, that is, of 
being unfit to link subjective will -attitudes. 
Psychology and history cannot help each oiket 
and cannot interfere with each other as long as 
they consistently stick to their own aims. Each 
of them has thus unlimited opportunities for 
development. The processions of the great 
psychologiste from Aristotle to Herbart, and 
that of the great historians from Thucydides to 
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Macaulay^ can both haye for the f atme an un- 
limited number of followers wilihoat any qaarrely 
in spite of the naturalistic claims of oor age^ 
which for a while was under the illusion that all 
is understood when all is explained, and that the 
historians had better become psychologists. 

IX 

As soon as the difference of the two stand- 
points is recognized, light falls on all the special 
characteristics of the two sciences. Now we 
undeistand why history stands so much nearer 
to real life than psydiology. Not, as it was 
suggested, because history deals with single facts 
and psychology with general facts, but because 
psychology deals with objects which are thought 
as independent of the subject^ while in reality 
and so in histoiy the material is acknowledged 
ouly in relation to willing subjects. In real life 
we are subjects which must be understood but 
not described; psychology starts thus at once 
with a material which in its singleness is already 
farther away from reality than the material willi 
which histoiy deals. Now we understand also 
why the substance of history has yalue for us, 
while the objects of psychology and of all natu- 
ralistic sciences are emotionally indifferent. That 
is not^ as it was suggested, because the single 
facts are important for us and the general facts 
indifferent; no, it is because the psychological 
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objects^ the contents of consdoosnees^ are thought 
as cut loose from the "will and thus no longer 
possible objects for appreciation^ irhile the his- 
torical objects are thought as in their relation to 
the attitudes of the iriSl. Now ire understand 
also under which principle the historian selects 
his material. If we accept the yiew that all 
, single facts belong to history as such^ it is arbi- 
trariness to chronicle Napoleon's battles and 
state acts but not his flirtations and breakfasts, 
while now we understand how it is that this 
selection means the most essential part of the 
historian's work, as it is the way to transform 
the reality into a system of teleological connec- 
tions, thus dropping more and more the will-acts 
which haye no teleological importance for will- 
attitudes of other subjects. Now we understand 
also why the language of the historian has so 
much similarity with that of the poet. The his- 
torian, we haye seen, has aims which are directiy 
antagonistic to those of the poet, as the poet 
isoktes, while the historian, like eyery scientist, 
connects his materiaL But the materiitls them- 
selyes, the subjectiye acts, are common to the 
poet and the historian. Where the psychologist 
encourages the reader to take the attitude of the 
objectiyely perceiying obsenrer, the poet and the 
historian speak of facts which can be understood 
only by interpretation and inner imitation ; they 
cannot be described by enumerating their ele- 
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mentB ; they must be soggeated and reach some- 
how the willing subject which enters into the 
subjeotiye attitade of the other. Thus the means 
of both may approximate to each other. The 
poet and the historian may nse the same meth- 
ods of snggestion to reinforce in the reader the 
sabjectifying attitude which is the presupposition 
for the understanding of the isokted will-acts in 
the work of poetry and the connected wiU-acts 
in the work of history, while the psychologist 
has to adapt even his style and his presentation 
to the service of his objectifying aim. 

But we now understand and see in a new light 
also the relations of the psychological and his- 
torical sciences to the normative doctrines, to 
ethics, logic, and nsthetics. As long as history 
appears merely as a part of psychology or as long 
as the one is given over to single facto, the other 
to laws, all the normative sciences stand without 
any inner relation to any empirical science, those 
speaking of duties, these of facte. For us the 
relation takes a very different form. We have 
seen that all the historical sciences are systems 
of individual will-relations and nothing else. On 
the other hand, we have found that duty never 
means anything but our own over-individual will- 
act. All the normative sciences are thus the 
systematic connections of our over-individual 
will-attitudes, our will-attitudes aiming toward 
morality and truth and beauty add religion. As 
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the oyer-individnal will is, of ootuse, thonght as 
independent of the individual subject, the con- 
nection which is sought cannot lead as it did in 
histoiy from subject to subject ; as all subjects 
are presupposed as agreeing in their oyer-indi- 
vidual acknowledgment, the connection, the sci- 
entific aim can then lie here merely in the sys- 
tematic connection of our own ovenndividual 
purposes and their interpretation. Here, too, 
a transformation becomes necessary in the in- 
terest of connection; each single will-attitude 
must be linked into this teleological system and 
must thus be transformed till it represents a 
crossing point of all the ethical, aesthetical, re- 
ligious, and logical impulses and demands. The 
normatiye sciences and history stand thus in the 
nearest reUtion to each other ; both are trans- 
formations of will-acts in the service of teleo- 
logical connection, only the one reconstructs and 
systematizes the individual will-acts in us, the 
other the overindividual will-acts. 

The reUtion between these two groups of sci- 
ences, the historical and the normative ones, is 
thus perf ectiy parallel to the relation between 
the psychological sciences and the physical sci- 
ences, of which the one systematizes the indi- 
vidual objects and the other the over'individual 
objects. The proportion — history stands to 
the normative doctrines as psychology stands to 
physics — 18, indeed, true in every respect and in 
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evety oonflequenoe. We may consider here as 
our last word only one of them. The historical 
development of the natoralistic sciences shows 
the continaoiis tendency to take more and more 
of the properties of the physical object into the 
psychological object, that is, to show that the 
apparent over-individnal qualities of the thing 
are qualities which depend upon the individual ; 
color and sounds smell and taste^ go over from 
the phyacal thmg into the idea, and thus the 
whole manif oldness of our experience moves over 
into the sphere of ideas. Li exactly the same 
way and led by the same methodological mo- 
tivesy history takes more and more of the nor- 
mative duties over into its own fields and shows 
how the special duties, the logical betiefs, ethical 
convictions, nsthetical demands and religious pos- 
tulates are the results of individual attitudes under 
the suggestion of the individual groups of will- 
influences. The absolute duties and belie& and 
obligations and truths seem thus lost in our life 
as the colors and sounds and smells are lost for 
the physical objects. But the parallelism holds 
for the end-point of this development too. We 
must deprive the physical object of its colors 
and sounds, but we cannot give up the truth 
that tiiere is a physical object nevertheless, as 
the quantitative reality to wluch we project, with 
objective truth, our sensations and ideas ; all the 
naturalistic sciences would be destroyed if we 
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were to give up ibis realistic conviction of physics. 
In the same way we may take into the individual 
all the single over-individual q)ecial duties of 
special nations and ages and social groups^ but 
tibe reality of the bac^;round of projection we 
cannot give up. Whatever history teaches, the 
postulate of the reality of duties, of absolute 
values, stands firm. The absolute duties may 
be abstract and deprived of color and sound as 
is the world of physics, but they stand and must 
last like the physical universe, and whoever in 
striving towards truth denies the reality of abso- 
lute values and gives up the belief in morality 
and the belief in logic, thus destroys and under- 
mines his own endeavor to find the truth as 
logical thicker and to stand for the truth as 
ethical man. 
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Mtbtioibh — that is, the belief in sapematnral 
connections in the physical and psychical worlds 
— has always been an interesting object of ob- 
servation for the psychologist When the hn- 
man mind belieyes that it has reached the realm 
unseen, psychology can analyze its inner experi- 
ences and follow up the devious paths from 
empirical knowledge to the knowing of the 
mysterious Unknowable. From this point of 
view, psychology finds a wonderful field of work 
in the mystical systems from the earliest Hindoo 
speculation to the spiritualistic doctrines of to- 
day ; and its interest in mysticism is the deeper 
and more spontaneous, the more complicated 
the motives which push the soul beyond the 
limits of natural insight. Religious emotion and 
hysterical rapture, mysterious fears and super- 
stitious habits, pathological disturbances and 
surprising experiences, abnormal credulity and 
dissatisfaction with science, and very many other 
true and half-true impulses come in question. 
Even the pseudo-mystic, who deceives the world 
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because he knows that the world wishes to be 
deceiyed, becomes an attractive object for psy- 
chological analysis; fanaticism regarding the 
church and greed for bread and butter, hysteri- 
cal pleasure in irritating tricks and sensuous 
pleasure in power over others, are here among 
the most characteristic features. What a differ- 
ence between the neoplatonistic philosopher, who 
sinks into the Absolute and finds the super- 
natural reality by his feeling of unity with God, 
and the modem member of a Society for Psy- 
chical Research, who discovers the supernatural 
world by his mathematical calculations on the 
probable error in telepathic answers about play- 
ing'^Ardst What a difference between the 
medicdval monk, who becomes convinced of the 
mystical sphere because the Virgin appears to 
him in the clouds, and the modem scholar, who 
is converted because a pathological woman is 
able to chat about his personal secrets at the 
rate of twenty francs a sitting t Yet psychology 
recognizes the common features and understands 
the mental laws which make mysticism a never- 
failing element of the social consciousness ; the 
wilder its eccentricities, the more interesting the 
psychological material. 

But the daims of mysticism suggest to the 
psychologist another attitude less peaceable than 
that of the observer, the attitude of a rival. H 
mystics believed only that heavy duurs some- 
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times fly throng^ the air, that mvisible bells 
lingy and that objects disappear into the fonrth 
dimension, they would haye to fight it out with 
the physidstSy but psychology woold not inter- 
fere. If, inspired by ocenlt adTisers, they pro- 
posed a new metaphysical theory ot the ultimate 
substratum of the physical uniTerse, the philoso* 
phers might stand up as indignant competitors, 
but the psychologists, again, would haye nothing 
to do wtth it. The physicians may dispute with 
the mystics whether the waters of Lourdes are 
helpful, whether the comets are causes of pesti- 
lence, and whether men die on account of being 
thirteenth at table. There is, perhaps, not a single 
science, from geometry to tiieology, which has 
not its private conflicts with the mystical doc- 
trines; but psychology has no reason to enter 
the quarrel so long as the mystic does not under- 
take to answer psychological questions. In this 
field, however, mysticism has never shown too 
much modesty. It has at all times, by prefer- 
ence, rioted in the proclamation of mental facts 
which did not fit into the descriptions and ex- 
planations of a sober empirical psychology. If 
mysticism is right irith its old claims, psy- 
chology, even with its newest discoveries, is 
wrong; and thus arises the question. What has 
the psychologist to say of the claims of mysti- 
cism concerning mented processes and the laws 
of mental action? 
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These claims have been different at different 
periods and in different nations^ and are still so 
diyergent that no scientist can contend more 
sharply wilh the mystical creeds than they 
contend with one another in the different sets 
to-day. The telepathiats annihilate the theoso- 
phistsy and the spiritoalists belittle the telepa- 
thists; and when the Christian scientists and 
metaphysical healers on the one side^ the mind 
carers and fiiith carers on the other stde^ have 
spoken of each other^ there remain few abasire 
words at the disposal of as ontsiders. The 
average mystic of to-day is a man of high logical 
ambitions. He looks with contempt on the 
gypsy who reads yoar character from the 
groonds in a coffee-cap^ and smiles over the as* 
trological belief that the position of the stars in 
the hoar of yoar birth has decided yoar saccess 
in love. The medical remedies which have to be 
cooked at midnight at the charchyard gate are 
in discredit; and as we live in an enlightened 
age^ it even appears donbtfal whether the 
witches of early time were really ander Satanic 
inflaencesy as their witchcraft can now be '^ ex- 
plained" by the telepathic action of medinms, 
by malidoas spirits and materializations. The 
reqairements of mysticism thas shrink to the 
following main demands. Firsts the haman 
mind mast sometimes be able to perceiye in an 
incomprehensible way the ideas and thoaghts of 
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others. By giadnal aj^nroaohesy tiik telepathic 
talent seems also oonnected with the power to 
haye knowledge of distant physical occnrrences ; 
and if onr concessions have reached this point, 
we onght not to strain at the little addendum^ 
the Tision of the f atnre. In all cases of this 
kind the erceptional talents of the sonl are re- 
ceptiye and passive. A second group of mystir 
cal powers may be formed by the corresponding 
active influences. In an inconceiyaUe way, it 
is assumed, the human mind can control the 
thoughts and actions of others ; and here, again^ 
small stops lead soon to greater and greater mys- 
teries. The mental influence may reach not 
only the soul, but also the body of the other 
person, and may restore his disturbed health; 
eyen a child may produce such metaphysical 
healing of consumption and heart trouble, can- 
cer and broken legs. The mind which by ^ love ' ' 
brings together the fragments of a neighbor's 
broken bones ought surely to have no serious 
difficulties with the movements of inorganic 
bodies : at the bidding of such a mind, tables 
fly to the ceiling, and a little stick in the hands 
of a weak woman cannot be moved by the 
strongest man. A third group refers to the 
functions of a deeper self, whidi is usually hid- 
den under our regular personality. In the most 
different trance states, in crystal vision and auto- 
matic writing, this mysterious self appears, and 
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remembers all that we have foigotten^ knows 
many things which we never knew^ writes and 
acts without our control, and shows connections 
which go far beyond our powers, and mostly 
even beyond our tastes. Nearly related to these 
facts is a fourth circle of mystical dootrinesy 
which deal with the psychical deeds of the hu- 
man spirit after the earthly death. According 
to these doctrines, the spirits are ready to enter 
into communication with living men by the help 
of mediums^ with or without materialization, by 
noises or by table tilting, by slate drawing, and 
recently even by typewriting. This creed be- 
comes, of course, the starting-point for many 
denominational divergences. 

n 

The most natural question is. How far can the 
reg^ular empirical psychology acknowledge the 
claimed phenomena? Where is the exact limit 
which the scientific psychologist is unwilling to 
pass ? He does not discnredit perception of voices 
from far distances if a telephone is included, 
and he does not doubt that one person may have 
influence over another in a hundred ways. We 
must carefully consider where the mystery be- 
gins. The attitude of common sense, however, 
must not be allowed to dictate this line of de- 
marcation ; otherwise the psychologist would be 
bound to denounce all facts which are rare and 
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mnprismg to ihe naiye oonfloioiimessy or incapar 
bk of explanation to the dilettante. Let na 
remember that it oonnts for litde whether a fact 
ooeun once a day or onoe in a centuiy^ and that 
many facts of physiological and pathological 
psydiology most appear to the naive mind much 
more Borpxismg and alarming than do the pre* 
tenaions of the spiritoalist It seema much 
nmpler and more natoral to grant that a little 
word or figure may wander by mere thought 
tranaferenoe from one's mind into the mind of a 
bystander, than to believe in the startling fear 
tores of the more complicated cases of hypno* 
tism and somnambulism, hysteria and insanity, 
all of which find legitimate place in the system 
of modem psychology. 

If we begin with die first two groups of the 
claims of mystics, — the passive reception of 
outer p^chical and physical events, and the 
active influence upon other souls and organisms, 
— we can easily state the general principle which 
here controls the psychological attitude, though 
it may often be far from ea^ to follow up tibe 
principle in specific cases, llie p^chologistt in- 
sists that every perception of occurrences outside 
of one's own body and every influence beyond 
one's own organism must be intermediated by an 
uninterrupted chain of physical processes. The 
justice of this apparently arbitrary decision may 
be examined later ; at first we aak only for its 
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precise meaning and its consequences. With re- 
gard to perception, the limit is certainly sharply 
drawn, and yet it may be often difficult to recog- 
nize it. We perceive only objects which directly 
or indirectly stimulate our physical sense organs, 
and which stimulate tiiem by physical means. 
The perception of a man's boidy is therefore tiie 
primary process ; the perception of his thoughts 
and feelings is secondary, as they must be some- 
how physically expressed in order to act as 
stimuli for tiie sense organs. 

In two directions the case may become abnor- 
mal : the transmitter or tiie receiyer may differ 
from the usual type of communicating persons. 
The transmitter himself, for instance, may not 
be conscious that he expresses his ideas, or, 
better, that his ideas discharge themselyes in 
perceptible physical processes. He may blush 
without knowing it, and thus betray his inner 
shame; or he may contract tiie muscles which 
turn his body toward the outer point he is think- 
ing of ; or his breathing or pulse may change 
through his excitement over a question ; and the 
receiver may be in a situation to become aware 
of these unintended signals of inner states. 
Here belongs the well-known stage piece of 
muscle reading, which is often carelessly con- 
fused with real telepathy. It certainly is one of 
the easily explicable forms of psychophysical 
communication. Here belong as well aU the 
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alight hints by which nervous persons make it 
possible again and again for confessed impostors 
to pky the rdles of successfol mind readers. 
The psendo-medioms need only to seek for in- 
formation in desultory chatting, which, nnder 
the high tension of expectancy, suffices to bring 
about all kinds of unintended expressions which 
show the cleyer juggler the way. 

The receiver of the physical impressions, also, 
may differ from the average. We think pri- 
marily of the possibility that the receiviiig in- 
struments — that is, the sense organs or the 
sensory brain parts and nerve paths — may have 
become abnormally sensitive, by training or by 
pathological variations. Through the touch 
sensation of his face the blind man perceives 
distant obstacles in his way, to which our un- 
tndned central sense appariatus is unresponsive ; 
but that does not conflict with the propositions 
of p^chology, and is not mystical. We know 
that tiie threshold for just perceptible sensations 
is often surprisingly lowered for hypnotic and 
hysterical subjects, who can thus perceive &int 
impressions and signals which must escape the 
normal consciousness. Even if a man were so 
gifted as to discriminate smells like a dog, or to 
see the ultra-violet rays, or to perceive solids by 
the Boentgen rays, or if he had a sense organ for 
electric currents more sensitive than the finest 
galvanometer, the psychologist would have no 
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reason for skepticism so long as the physical 
nature of the transmission from the outer object 
to the brain is admitted. Other variations in 
the receiver may be determined by his state of 
attention. An outer stimulus may reach his 
brain by the door of his senses mthout producing 
an apperceived idea at the moment, but not 
without influence on his later feelings and ac- 
tions ; a molecular alteration of the brain dispo- 
sition may last and *work as after effect of the 
stimulation without having attracted the attenr 
tion at all. This occurrence, also, which in 
narrow limits is familiar and usual enough, may 
be pathologically exaggerated, and may tiien, as 
for instance in hysterical cases, produce surpris- 
ing results, if the subject shows undoubted 
knowledge of facts which he could never have 
acquired consciously; but this, likewise^ nowhere 
transcends the psydiological probabilities. 

Still more complicated^ perhaps, are the varia- 
tions in the active power of the mind, within the 
limits which psychologists willingly acknowledge, 
or at least ought to acknowledge. Our thoughts 
and volitions certainly have influence on other 
minds ; we should not speak a word nor write a 
line if we did not believe that. But again we 
consider the psychical effects which we produce 
in others as intermediated by physical processes. 
We stimulate the optic and acoustic and tactual 
nerves of others with the purpose of reaching 
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tiieir central nenrons sjBtemy and of producing 
there the ideas ^ih which we started. These 
ideas must then work for themsdyes ; they stir 
up their associations and awaken their inhibi- 
tionsy but the outsider cannot add anything fur- 
ther. He can only conununicate the ideas, and 
let ihem work in the receiver from a psychologi- 
cal point of yiew ; that is all the ixdluence we 
have on our fellow men. 

m 

There is one complication of this trivial pro* 
cess of communication which seems to touch the 
borderland of mystidsm, — hypnotic sugges- 
tion. The hypnotized subject must do what* 
ever the hypnotizer suggests to him. Here the 
will of one mind seems to have an inccmipre* 
hensible influence over the other, and as if it 
were only a short way from the hypnotic rap- 
port to the influences of mystical character; 
that is, of a kind which excludes the possibility 
of physical intermediation. The resemblance is 
deceptive, however; even the most complicated 
case of hypnotic influence is based only on ele- 
mentary actions which occur every moment in 
our normal mental life. If we want some one 
to do a thing, we communicate our wish to him, 
trusting that the idea proposed will diBcharge 
itself in the desired motor action. That cor- 
responds fuDy to our general knowledge that 
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every senBOij mental state is at tiie same time 
the starting-point of motor impulses. If we say 
to oar neighbor^ ^^ Please pass me the cream/' 
we take for granted that the communicated idea 
will discharge itself in the little action. But if 
we say^ ^^ Please jump out of Hie window^" the 
result will not be the same. The communicated 
idea by itself alone would have the effect of 
producing the action demanded, but it awakens 
by the regular associative mechanism a set of 
ideas on the folly of the demand and the danger 
of tile undertaking, and all these associations are 
starting-points for antagonistic impulses which 
are finally reinforced by the whole personality : 
the proposed action is thus inhibited, and Ihe 
man does not jump. He would jump if the an** 
tagonistic idea could be kept down ; and in this 
case the foolish action would be just as neces- 
sarily determined by the conditions and just as 
natural as the reasonable one. But we all know 
that this power of ideas to overcome antagonistic 
associations is quite a normal thing, active in tiie 
most varying measure everywhere in our normal 
mental life. 

We call an idea which thus checks the an- 
tagonistic one a suggestion, and we may be sure 
that no education or art, no politics or church 
life, would be possible without such suggestions. 
The idea may become a suggestion by the way 
in which it is presented, but it may also acquire 
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ihiB charaeter by tike disposition of tike receiver. 
We know there are stabbom men who contrar 
diet every proposition^ and there are others who 
are open to eveiy new idea wiihont inner resist- 
ance, and ready to believe eveiything they hear, 
or even everything they see in print. They 
are tikos more at the meroy of snggestions ; we 
say they show greater soggestibiUty. On the 
other hand^ every man's snggestibUity is vari- 
able ; it is increased by fear and other emotions^ 
by alcohol and other nervines^ and under special 
conditions it may reach a pathological intensity. 
This abnormal degree of suggestibility^ in which 
the antagonistic associations of the suggested 
ideas are more or less completely inhibited, is the 
mental state we call hypnotism. If this state 
of increased suggestibility is reached, the outer 
action which fulfills the proposed suggestion 
becomes, through the regular psychophysical 
mechanism, unavoidable. The final results, to 
be sure, may appear surprismgly different from 
the normal actions of the personality, but even 
the most absurd hypnotic action is based on these 
simple p^chological principles. As, theoreti- 
cally, everybody can hypnotize everybody, it is 
obvious that no special mystical power need be 
invoked at this point; and even if we induce 
the hypnotized subject to do a criminal action, it 
is no mysterious power with which we overcome 
his honesty, but a combination of processes 
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which are neither clearer nor more obscnre than 
normal attention and association. There is not 
the slightest reason to consider hypnotism, with 
all its ramifications, as in any degree mystical 
because of its weird and alanning results. We 
may not understand every detail as yet, but 
nothing need suggest any doubt that other prin- 
ciples are involved than those in daily mental 
activity. Hypnotism is free from responsibility 
for mystical theories. Mysticism, on the other 
hand, cannot hope to pass through the entrance 
door of science on account of its superficial simi- 
larity to some hypnotic cases. 

Practically, the two may be mixed till they 
are indisting^uiiahable. In spiritualistic s^ces 
the plain hypnotic phenomena are not seldom 
used to smooth the way for the telepathic mys- 
ticism, as criticism of tiie latter will be less sharp 
if the first part of the performance is undoubt- 
edly reliable. If there is no physical interme- 
diation between the transmitter and the receiver, 
thought transference remains mystical, and whe- 
ther the receiver is hypnotized or not has nothing 
to do with the case. No change is involved 
by the belief of the subject, no matter how sin- 
cere, that he is under such mystical influence 
from far distances. Only a short time ago I 
had such a case under my observation. There 
came to me, late at night, a stranger, in wildest 
despair, resolved to commit suicide that night if 
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I could not help him. He had been a physi* 
dan, but had given up his practioe becanae hia 
brother^ on the other ride of the ocean, hated 
him and had him under his telepathic influence, 
troubfing him from oyer the sea with Toices 
which mocked him and with impulses to foolish 
actions. He had not slept nor had he eaten 
anything for sereral days, and the only chance 
for life he saw was that a new hypnotic influ- 
ence might overpower the mystical hypnotic 
forces. I soon found the source of his trouble. 
In treating himself for a wound he had misused 
cocaine in an absurd way, and the hallucination 
of voices was the chief symptom of his cocain- 
ism. These products of his poisoned brain 
had sometimes reference to his brother in Europe, 
and thus the telepathic idea grew in him and 
permeated his whole life. I hypnotized him, 
and suggested to him with success to have sleep 
and food and a smaller dose of cocaine. Then 
I hypnotized him daily for six weeks. After 
ten days he gave up cocaine entirely, after three 
weeks the voices disappeared, and after that the 
other symptoms faded away. It was not, however, 
until Ihe end that the tdepathic theory was ex* 
ploded. Even when the voices had gone, he 
felt for a while that his movements were con- 
trolled from over the ocean; and after six 
weeks, when I had made him quite well again, 
he laughed over his telepathic absurdities, but 
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assured me that if these sensations came again 
he should be unable^ even in full healthy to 
resist the mystical interpretation^ so vividly had 
he felt the <^tant influences. 

IV 

This case may bring us to another main g^up 
of personal influtances, the therapeutical ones. 
The man of common sense is more suspicious of 
fraud in this field than anywhere else^ and yet 
the psychologist must here concede as possible a 
greater part of the claimed facts than in the 
other domains of mysticism. He will reject a 
good deal| it is true, and in acknowledging the 
rest of the &cts he will not think of committing 
himself to the theories ; yet he must feel sorry 
that truth demands from him the acknowledg- 
ment of anything, not because he thinks himself 
bound to advertise the regular practicing phy^ 
sician, but because he knows how these facts 
carry with them a flock of contagious confus- 
ing ideas. Seen from the standpoint of the psy- 
chologisty Hie line between the possible and 
the mysterious healing influences of personality 
is fairly though not absolutely sharp. We have 
seen that every normal psychophysical state has 
the tendency to go over into peripheral bodily 
processes. We have so far noticed only the pro- 
cesses in the voluntary muscles^ the so-called 
actions^ and we have found that there is no 
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gpedal power involved and that no mystery need 
be inyoked, but that eveiy idea diBehargee itself 
in an action provided the antagonistio ideas are 
cheeked. But ihe motor nenres and muscular 
apparatus represent only a part of the cen- 
tral and centrifugal system which can be stimu- 
lated by sensory processes. The researches of 
physiology hare fully proved that our involun- 
tary muscles and our blood-vesseby our glanda 
and our internal organs^ are under the infltii- 
ence of our central system. Our whole body in 
every instant resounds in every part to the vari- 
ations of our brain activity^ and the normal 
functioning of our organism depends in a large 
degree on the right work of these central stimu- 
lations. Are they absent or inhibited, some- 
thing must go wrong ; and if the central stimif 
lus can be enforced, if the antagomstic inhibition 
can be checked, the right tension and the normal 
functionmg must return as necessarily and as 
naturally as the suggested action must occur 
when the contradicting ideas are removed. We 
have seen that hypnotism is nothing but a psy^ 
chophysical state of increased suggestibility; 
that is, a state in which the suggested ideas find 
less resistance than in normal life. If the hyp- 
notized patient receives suggestions which refer 
to those physiological functions which are de- 
pendent jxpoa the central nervous system, the 
change and the readjustment of the organic 
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functioiis by the removal of fiike inhibitioiis and 
by the reinforcement of naefol central sfamnla- 
tions are certainly no more obscure ihan the 
action of antipyrine and phenacetine. Eyen 
that *which may be still obscure in the action of 
the suggestions can be only a matter of details, 
not of principles. 

There are two methods of suggestion open : 
a more active and talkative way, which turns 
the subject's attention to the desired point by 
direct suggestions, and a more passive and silent 
way, which attempts a general quieting of the 
mind, in which a new balance of impulses may 
be inaugurated, and the desire for normal func- 
tions may work itself up to increased influence. 
Every good physician makes use of these two 
means to increase the effectiveness of his reme- 
dies. At the right time, they are almost a 
substitute for all other aid, and in the mystical 
therapy of all periods through four thousand 
years they have developed a high technique. 
To-day, the passive method of indirect sugges- 
tion is the vehicle of the Christian scientistB and 
metaphysical healers; the active way of more 
direct suggestion belongs to the mind curers and 
mental healers. 

Much of the success of both methods depends, 
of course, upon the ability of the transmitter to 
make the suggestions effective. His personal 
appearance and way of talking, his voice and 
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temperament, most be penaadye, and his lepntar 
tion and authority must reinforce the ezpectanoy 
which prepares the inhibitions. Teachers and 
lawyers and ministers strengthen their influence 
by these silent servants of a dominant mind* 
Many of these personal qualities can be replaced^ 
to be sure, by merely mechanical tricks which 
can be imitated and taught. Our mystical 
schools bring this technique to external virtuoe* 
ity. But still more important are the antecedent 
conditions in the mind of the patient. Whoever 
has seen the patients in the clinic of a &mou8 
hypnotist (half hypnotized as soon as they pass 
the door of the hospital) knows how the fasdnar 
tion of the attention by belief — by any belief — 
works favorably for the increase of suggestibility; 
so that the smallest additional intruder, perhaps 
the sensation of half-darkened light, of soft 
touch, of muscle strain in the eyes, is sufBdent 
to bring about the new equilibrium of psycho- 
physical impulses. The most vulgar and trivial 
betief will answer ; the most absurd superstition 
can bring success, as everything depends upon 
the intensily of the subject's submission; and 
the more pitiable the intellectual powers of a 
creature, the greater may be his chance of a cure 
by idiotic manipulations. To deny this in the 
interest of science would be unscientific. 

The most deep-seated form of belief is reli- 
gious faith, and there cannot be the slightest 
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doubt that reHgious emotion^ from the lowest 
f eticliism to the highest protestantism, has always 
been fertile soil for therapeutical suggestions. 
What we have called the active method appeals 
to Hie subjective faith with direct words; the 
passive method awakens tiie same fascination 
indirectly^ lulling to sleep the antagonistic 
impulses by a feeling that the mind of the 
transmitter has reached by prayer and love a 
supernatural unity with the mind of the patient. 
We must not forget that it is not the solemn 
value of the religious revelation, nor the eHiical 
and metaphysical bearing of its objects, which 
brings success, but solely the depth of the emo- 
tion. To murmur the Greek alphabet with the 
touching intonation and gesture of supplication 
is just as strengthening for the health as the 
sublimest prayer ; and for the man who believes 
in the metephysical cure, it may be quite unim- 
portant whether the love curer at his bedside 
thinks of the psychical Absolute or of the spring 
hat she will buy with the fee for her metaphy- 
sical healing. From the psychological point of 
view, the direct method of healing by faith and 
the indirect method of healing by love are thus 
almost identical ; both are confined to the nar- 
row limits within which the nervous ^stem 
influences the pathological processes; but in 
these limits both have some chances of a transi- 
tory success, and both are liable to the same 
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lUnsionB on the part of sincere healers and to the 
same humbug on the part of impostors. 



Oar review has sought to examine the two 
laige groups of facts which refer to the influ- 
ence of mind on mind^ and to separate in both, 
in those of acttve influence and in those of 
passive reception, the psychological possibilities 
from those claims which tiie psychologist at first 
rejects. There are two groups more which we 
must sift, — the &cts which lead to the theory 
of double consciousness, and the spiritualistic 
facts which refer to the communication of the 
living with the souls of the dead. In the former 
group there is litde fault to be found with the 
facts; only the theory is misleading. In the 
latter group, on the otiier hand, it may be di£B^- 
cult to decide whether the claims for the facts 
or the attempts at theories are the more objec- 
tionable, llie phenomena which suggest that a 
deeper personality lies hidden under the experi- 
ences of our surface personality are to<lay gen- 
erally familiar and scientifically well studied. 
Typical of these phenomena are the interesting 
facts of automatic writing, apart from the at- 
tempts to give them a spiritualistic interpreta- 
tion. Our hands may be brought to write 
truths of which we are not conscious, and to 
answer questions which we do not perceive; and 
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these writings which we do not control may 
clearly belong to a special personality^ with its 
own memory and its own wit and temper. Many 
similar facts which do not necessarily point in 
the same direction presuppose hysterical distnrb- 
ances. It is true that the idea of a separated 
subject of consciousness offers itself to a supers 
fidal view as the simplest hypothesis^ and the 
acceptance of this hypothesis gives a foothold 
for tiie most compliof^»d mystical theories. But 
there are two groups of &cts which we must 
keep in mind. First, we know that all our com- 
plicated useful actions which are acquired under 
the control of the intellectual attention, as 
walking and eating, speaking and reading and 
writing, become slowly automatic, yet nobody 
thinks of putting them under the care of a 
deeper personality; we make the right move- 
ment in speaking without consciously intending 
the special tongue and lip movements, because 
the lower nerve centres steadily unburden the 
higher ones, and more and more easfly tran»* 
form the stimulus into the useful motor dis- 
charge. Even in the most complicated cases, 
therefore^ the unconscious production of appar- 
entiy chosen and adapted actions is no proof 
whatever that the whole process was not a merely 
physiological one. Secondly, a manif ddness of 
pi^chological personalities is in no way identical 
with a plurality of subjects of consciousness. 
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Every one of as finds in his consoionsneBB a 
boncUe of social penonafitieB. We are different 
men in the office and in the family cirde, in the 
political meeting and in tiie tiieatre; one does 
not care for the othera^ and may even ignore 
them ; each has his oim memory connection and 
his own impnlaes. Bnt they do not represent 
different subjects of conscionsness^ different 
groups of objects alternating in the same sub- 
ject Of course these various empirical person- 
alities have always some elements in common, 
by which we can easQy bridge over from one to 
the other, and remember our office anger in 
front of the stage of the tiieatre. No change 
in principle occurs when, by an abnormal brain 
process, tiiese paths of association and connec- 
tion are blocked, and one personality remains 
without reUtions with the other. In such a case 
several personalities alternate, each consisting of 
a set of associations and impulses without remem- 
brance of the others. The student of hypnotism 
and hysteria is familiar with such phenomena. 
These personalities alternate in consciousness in 
the same way that groups of ideas succeed one 
another; but the subject which is tiie bearer of 
all these personalities remains always the same, 
and the hypothesb that this subject itself 
changes when the content of the social person- 
ality changes is thus without support in the 
psydiological interpretations of tiie normal idea 
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of peraonality. The real sonioe of ihese liheo- 
riee as to a deeper self and a doabk eoiiscioii»* 
ness liesy indeed^ not in the psychological facts^ 
but in motiyes of a rerj different chancter. 
We shall torn presently to these more hidden 
impulses, as they irill diow ns the real springs 
of mysticism ; but we must first glance at our 
fourth and last group of daims, — the wonders 
of spiritualism. 

So long as we consider spiritualism only from 
the point of yiew of its agreement with die sys* 
tern of scientific psychology, tiie discussion may 
be extremely short, for one sweeping word is 
sufficient. There are no subtle discriminations 
necessary, as in the other fields : the psycholo- 
gist rejects everything without exception. We 
have here not die slightest relation to philo- 
sophical spiritualism, either to that of the Berke* 
leian type or to that of Fichte. We are not on 
the height of philosophical thinking, but on the 
low ground of observation and explanation of 
empirical facts. The question is not whether 
the substance of the real world is spiritual ; it is 
only whether departed spirits enter into comr 
munication with living men by mediums and 
by incarnation. The scientist does not admit a 
compromise : with regard to this he flatly denies 
the possibility. Of course he does not say that 
all die chums are founded on fraud. He does 
not deny that sincere persons have frequently 
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))eIieTed^ through hallncipatioiis, and still oftener 
through OlosioiiSy that they saw the apparitions 
of departed friends and heard their voices. The 
psychologist has no dearth of exphnations for* 
this prodoct of the psychophysical mechanism. 
In the same way, he need not donht that many 
of the mediums really heUeve themselyes to be 
under the control of departed souls; for this 
also exactly fits many well-known facts of nenr- 
ous disturbance. But the facts as tiiey are 
chumed do not exists and never will exists and 
no debate makes the atuation better. 

VI 

Our short survey of the wide domain of mys- 
ticism is finished. We have seen what part of 
its claims can be acknowledged by psychology, 
and what must be rejected. We have seen that 
many of those occurrences which appear mys- 
terious and uncanny to the naive mind are eaeoly 
understood from a scientific point of view, and 
are often separated by an impassable chasm from 
happenings which on the surface look quite 
sbnilar. We have seen especially that hypnotism 
and hysteria, muscle reading and hypersdsthesia, 
alternation of personality and the therapeutic in- 
fluence of psychophysical inhibitions, hallucina- 
tions and illusions, and other mental states which 
psychology understands just as well as it does 
the normal associations and feelings, explain 
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many of the observed events, and bring them 
from the domain of mysticism into the sphere of 
causally necessary processes. And yet all this 
is only a preamble for onr real discussion. We 
have given decisions, but not arguments; we 
have shown that psychology is able to explain 
many of the facts, but we have not shown as 
yet why we have the right to reject other so- 
called facts and to deny their possibility; and 
everything must at last depend upon this right 
alone. 

The modem mystic, if he is ready to follow 
us thus far, would not find the slightest argu- 
ment against his position in any of our preced- 
ing points. He would say: ^^I accept your 
psychophysical explanations for the facts which 
you acknowledge ; with regard to the others, I 
see only that you are unable to understand them, 
but that gives you no right to deny them. 
There are many facts which are still puzdes for 
science. History must make us modest, show- 
ing that again and again the truth was at first 
ridiculed and the deeper insight derided. These 
very phenomena of hypnotism and automatism 
and hysteria were denied in their reality only a 
few generations ago. Science must give every^ 
thing &ir pby, and a refusal even to examine 
the facts is unworthy of real science. It is nar- 
rowness and stublxnnness to reject a fact be- 
cause it does not fit into the scientifio system of 
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to-day, instead of striding toward the better sya- 
tem of to-moRow, which wiU have room for all 
die phenomena ; and this the more if these taets 
are of yast importance, involving the immor- 
tality and the absolute unity of all minds, the 
spir^oal harmony of the nniyerse, and the veiy 
deepest powers of man/' 

This is the old text, indeed, preached from so 
often, and sometimes in so brilliant and fascina- 
ting a style that even the best men have lowered 
the sword. Yet it is wrong and dangerous from 
beginning to end, and has endlessly more harm 
in it than a superficial view reveals, as it is in 
its last consequences not only the death of resl 
science, but worse, — the death of resl idealism. 

First a word about the so-called facts. Our 
newspapers, magazines, and books are full to 
overflowing of the reports of happenings which 
no science can esplain, and which may over- 
whelm the uncriticsl mind by their sheer bulk. 
But whoever stops to think for a moment how 
the psychologiciJ conditions favor and almost 
enforce the weedlike growth of mysterious sto- 
ries wiU at least agree that a live criticism must 
oft the tales, even if they are backed by the au- 
thority of a most trustworthy sailor or a most 
excellent servant girL If die glaring light of 
criticism is thrown on this twilight literature, the 
effect is often surprising. Some of the '^ facts " 
prove to be simply untrue, having grown up 
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through gossip and desire for excitement^ through 
fear and curiosiiy, through misunderstandings 
and imagination. Another set of the ^'facts'' 
turns out to be true^ but not mysterious ; being 
merely a checkered field of abnormal mental 
phenomena, such as hypnotism, somnambulism^ 
hysteria, insanity, hypersesthesia, automatic ac- 
tion, and so forth. Another large group is based 
on conscious or unconscious fraud, from the 
mildest form down through a long scale to the 
boldest spiritualistic forgery. If we take away 
these three large groups, tiiere is a remainder 
which may deserve discussion as to its interpre- 
tation. Here belong the chance occurrences 
which appear alarmingly surpiinng if taken in 
isolation, but quite natural if considered as mem- 
bers of a long series, giving account of all the 
cases in which the surprising coincidences did 
not occur. The recent statistics of appaiitions 
and hallucinations show clearly the difficuliy of 
finding always the right basis for such calcula- 
tion of mathematical probabilities. Here belong, 
further, the illusions of memory, by which pre- 
sent experiments are projected into the past, or 
past experiences are transformed by present sen- 
sations; the surprising coincidences illustrated 
by recent experiments, which are produced by 
the concordance of associations and other simi- 
larities of mental dispositions ; and the illusions 
of perception which allow us to hear and see 
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whatsrer we ezpeet or whatever is suggested 
to WL 

If we are ready to make fall on of ereiy 
meaiia of poesible ezplanatioD^ there remaiiia 
hardtf an iniitance whcve it is impoesibk to tear 
aode the TeQ of mjnbBrj, and to explain pay- 
cholqgioa% eidier the oeeorrenpea of the facta 
themselYeey or the derelopment of the erroneous 
report abont thenu Even when long series of 
careful experiments on thonght transference and 
similar problems were made, the cautions papers 
discreetly reported in most cases, not that a 
proof was famished, but only that the endence 
seemed to point in a certain direction. And 
even the most ardent believer in tdepatiiy, Mr. 
Podmore, concedes that ^' each partienlar case is 
susceptible of more or less adequate explanation 
by some weQ-known canse.'' Mr. Podmore con- 
nders it absurd to accnmnlate the strained and 
complicated explanations which thus become ne* 
cessary, instead of accepting the simple whole* 
sale interpretation that telepathy took place. 
But with the same right we might say that in 
an endless number of instances the lowest ani- 
mals and pLmts rise from inorganic substances ; 
each case taken separately could be explained by 
biologists from procreation, but ance such expla- 
nation would involve an accumulation of com- 
plicated theories about the conditions of life for 
the lowest animals, it would be much simpler to 
believe in genercUio equivocct. 
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Our presupposition was that a large propor- 
tion of the claims are false. Even the cham- 
pions of mysticism are to-day ready to admit that 
the temptations and chances for deception are 
disconragingly numerous. Not only is there an 
abundance of money-making schemes which fit 
well the naturd creduliiy and suggestibiliiy of 
the pubUc at large. Some lie and cheat merely 
for arfs sake^ gettmg pleasure from the fact that 
their fiction becomes real through the belief that 
it awakes, and some do the same merely in boy- 
ish trickery. Some elaborate their inventions to 
make themselyes interestbig, and some feast in 
the power they thus gain over men. Some 
begin by consciously embellishing the slender 
&cts9 and end with a sincere belief in their own 
superstructure; and others, through hysterical 
excitement, are unaware of their own cheating. 
Add ta th^ causes the incorrectness with which 
most ^ai6h *bbserve and report on matters in 
whicn their f eelixigs are interested, and the mis- 
erable lack of the feeling of responsibility with 
which average men and average papers i>^t forth 
their wild tales. Consider how again and again 
the honored leaders of i^stical movements have 
been unmasked as cheap^ impostors and their 
admired wonders recognized as vulgar tricks, 
how telepathic performances have been reduced 
to a simple signaling by breathing or noises, 
and how seldom disbelievers have interrupted a 
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materializaidon a&oioe without patting iheb hands 
on a piovidon of beards and draperies. Think 
of all this^ and the sapposed fitots dwindle more 
and more* 

At this point of the discussion the friends of 
mysticisDi like to go over to a more personal 
attack. They say^ ^^ How do you dare to pre- 
suppose credulity and suggestibiliiy in the ob- 
server, and intended* or unintended tricks and 
dishonesty in the performer^ when you have 
never taken pert in such ezperiments, and when 
some brilliant scholars have examined them and 
found no fraud ? '^ To such personal reproach 
I answer with personal facts. It is true I have 
never taken pert in a telepathic experiment or in 
a spiritualistic s&noe. It is not a nervous dis- 
like of abnormalities which has kept me away^ 
as I have devoted much time to tiie study ^f 
hypnotism and insanity. The experiences of 
some of my friends^ however^ made me cautious 
from the beginning; they had spent much 
energy and time and money on such mysteries^ 
and had come to the conviction that all was 
humbug. OncBf I confess^ I wavered in my 
decision. In Europe I received a tel^pram from 
two famous telepathists asking me to come 
immediately to a small town where they had dis- 
covered a medium of extraordinary powers. It 
required fifteen hours' travelings and I hesitated ; 
but the report was so inspiring that I finaUy 
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packed my trunks. Just tiien eaiiie a second 
message with the laconic wordsy ^ AH fraud/' 
Since that time I do not take the trouble to 
pack. I wait quietly for the second message. 

Why do I avoid these s&moes? It is not 
beoanse I am afraid that they wonld shake my 
theoretical views and convince me of mysticiBm, 
but beoanse I conader it undignified to visit 
such perf ormancesy as one attends a variety 
shoWy for amusement only, without attempting 
to explain them, and because I know that I 
should be the last man to see through the 
scheme and discover the trick. I should cer* 
tainly have been deceived by BfadameBlavatsky, 
the theosoplusty and by Miss Paladino, the me- 
dium. I am only a psychologist^ not a detective. 
More than that, by my whole training I am ab- 
solutely spoiled for the business of the detective. 
The names of great scientists, like ZoeHner, 
Bichet, CSrookes, and many others, do not im- 
pose on me in tlie least ; for their daily work in 
scientific laboratories was a continuous training 
of an instinctive confidence in tiie honesty of 
their codperators. I do not know another pro- 
fession in which the suspicion of possible fraud 
becomes so systematically inhibited as it does in 
that of the scientist. He ought to be at once 
dismissed from the jury, and a prestidigitator 
substituted. Whetiier I personally take part in 
such meetings or not is, therefore, witiiout any 
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eoPBegnencee; I take it for granted from the 
fltart diat wherever there iraa fraud in the play^ 
I should have been cheated like my brethren. 
The only thing that the other side can reason* 
ably donand from ns is that we be folly ac- 
quainted with their daims and with the evidence 
tibey fonush in their writings. I confess I have 
not had quite a good consdenoe in this respect; 
I had not really studied all the recorded Phan- 
tasms of the Living and all the Proceedings of 
the Societies for Psychical Besearch, and I am 
afraid I had forgotten to cut the leaves of some of 
the occult magaadnes on my own shelves. Now, 
however^ my conscience is folly disburdened. I 
used — or ought I to say^misosed? — my last 
summer vacation in working through more than 
a hundred volumes of the so-called evidence. I 
passed through a whole series of f eelingB. In- 
deed, I had at first a feeling of mysterious 
excitement from all those uncanny stories^ but 
that changed into a deep BBsthetical and ethical 
diBgusty which flattened finally into the feeling 
that there was about me an endless desert of 
absolute stupidity. I, for one, am to-day hi 
more skepti^ than before I was driven to ex- 
amine the evidence ; I have studied the proofs, 
and now feel sore of what before I only sos- 
pected, — that they do not prove anything; and 
if we condemn science on soch testimony, we do 
worse than those who condemned the witches and 
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vampires. In shorty I belieye that the &cts^ if 
they are examined critically^ are never incapable 
of a scientific explanation ; and yet even this is 
not the central point of the question. I must 
deny that the battle is waged over the facts 
which science understands and those which it 
does not understand. 

vn 

No scientist in the world feels uncomfortable 
over the confession that there are many — end- 
lessly many — things in the world which we do 
not know; no sane man dreams that the last 
day of scientific progress has yet come, and that 
every problem has been solved. On the con- 
trary^ the springs of scientific enthusiasm lie in 
the conviction that we stand only at the beginning 
of knowledge, and that eveiy day may unveil 
new elements of the universe. Even physio- 
logical pi^chologyy which seems so conceited in 
the face of mysticism, admits how meagre is the 
knowledge it has so far gleaned. Almost every 
important question of our science is still un- 
settled, and yet that has never discouraged us in 
our work. The physicist and the astronomer^ 
the chemist and the botanist, the physiologist 
and the psychologist, work steadily, with tlie 
conviction that there are many facts which they 
do not know^ like the Roentgen rays ten years 
ago, and that many facts are not fully under- 
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stood, like the Bo6n1f;en nys at present li the 
mystieal facte were merely processes which we do 
not understand to-day, bat which we may nndei^ 
stand tomorrow, there would not be the slightest 
occasion for a serious dispute. But the situar 
tion ia very different. The antithesis is not 
between the facts we can ezphun and the &ct8 
we cannot explain, and for which we seek an 
explanation of the same order. No; it is be- 
tween the facta which are now explicable by 
causal laws, or may be so in any posaUe future, 
and diose fitcta which are acknowledged as in 
principle outside of the necessary causal connec* 
tions, and bound together by their values for 
our personal feelings instead of by mechanical 
laws. As Professor James puts it excellently : 
It is the difference between the personal emo* 
tional and the impersonal mechanical thinking, 
between the romantic and the rationaHstic views 
of the world. Here lies the root of the problem, 
and here centres our whole interest. Indeed, all 
that is claimed by the mystic as such means, not 
that the causal connections of the world found 
so far are still incomplete and must be supple- 
mented by others, but that the blanks in the 
causal connections allow us glimpses of another 
world behind, — an uncausal emotional world 
which shines through the vulgar world of me- 
chanics. 
If the astronomer calculated the movement of 
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a star irom tlie causally working f orces, he might 
come to the hypothesis that there are centres of 
attraction existing which we have not yet discov- 
ered : it was thus Leverrier discovered N^tone. 
Bat his boldest theories operate only with quan- 
tities of the same order, with sobstances and 
forces which come nnder the categories of the 
mechanical world* If, on the other hand, he 
considered some emotional view, perhaps the 
flBsthetical one that the star followed this cnrve 
because it is more beantifol, as indeed an older 
astronomy did; or the ethical one that Ihis 
movement of the star occurred because it served 
to make the moral progress of men possible, 
while the causal movement would have thrown 
the earth into the sun; or the religious one 
that the angels chose to pull the star this way 
rather than that; or the poetical one that the 
star was obliged to move just so in order to 
delight the heart on a dear evening by its spar- 
kling, — in none of these cases would he be 
doubtful whether his hypothesis were good or 
bad ; he would be sure that it was not an astro- 
nomical hypothesb at alL He would not search 
with the telescope to find out whether or not his 
theory was confirmed by new facts. No; he 
would see that his thought denied the possibility 
of astronomy, and was a siUy pro&naiion of 
ethics and rdigion at the same time. 
The naturalist knowsi if he understands the 
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philosopIucallMMb of his work^ and is not merely 
a technical eraftBrnan, that natoial science means^ 
not a simple cast and copy of the leality, but a 
flpedal transfonnation of lealitj, a conceptual 
constraction of unreal character in the serrice of 
special logical purposes. The naturalist does 
not think that bodies are in reality made from 
atoms, and that the movements of the stars are 
really the products of all the elementary im- 
pukes into which his calculation diBint^prates 
the causes. He knows that all his elements^ the 
elementary substances and the elementary foocoesy 
aie merely conceptions worked out for tihe pur- 
pose of rep resen t ing the world as a cannlly 
connected mechanism. The real world is no 
mechanism, but a world of means and aims, 
objects of our will and of our personal purposes. 
But one of these purposes is to conceiye the 
world as a mechanism^ and so long as we work 
in the service of this purpose we presuppose that 
the world is a mechanism. In the effort to re* 
present the world as a causal one — that is, in 
our character as natoralists — we know only a 
causal world, and no other. We may know 
little about that postulated causal world, but we 
are sure beforehand that whatever the futore 
may discover about it must belong to the causal 
syrtem, or it is wrong. We are free to choose 
the point of view, but when we have chosen it 
we are bound by its presuppositions. A nato- 
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raliflt who beginB to doabt whether the world is 
eyeiywhere causal misundentaiids his own aim 
and giyee up his only end. 

These simple facts irom the methodology of 
science repeat themselTes exactly, though in a 
more complicated f orm, for psychology. Pay^ 
chdogy, also, is never a mere copy of the 
reality, but always a transformation in the ser- 
vice of a special logicsl purpose. Our real 
inner life is not a complex of elementary seusar 
taons, as psychology may see it : it is a system of 
attitudes of will, which we do not perceive as 
contents of conscionaneas, but whidi we live 
through, and objects of will which are our 
means and ends and values. It becomes a 
special interest of the logical attitude of the will 
to transform this real will system in conceptual 
form into a causal system, too, and, in the ser- 
vice of this end, to put in the place of the 
teleological reality a mechanical artificial con* 
struction. This construction is psychology, and 
it is thus dear that in the psychdbgical system 
itself every view which is not causal is contrsr 
dictory to the presuppositions, and therefore 
sdeni^cally untrue. Between the mental facts, 
in so far as they are considered as psychological 
phenomena, there ezists no other possible con- 
nection than the causal one, though, to be sure, 
this causal view has not the slightest meaning 
for the inner reality, which never consists of 
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psychological phenomeiuu This is the point 
which even philosophers so easQy overlook : as 
soon as we speak of psychieal objects, of ideas 
and feelings and volitionSy as contents of con* 
sdonsnessi we speak of an artificial transforma- 
tion to which the categories of real life no bnger 
apply, — a transformation which lies in the 
direction of causal connection, and which has, 
therefore, a right to existence only if the right 
to extend tihe causal aspect of nature to the inner 
life is acknowledged. The personal, the emo* 
tional, the romantic, in short the wiU-view, con* 
trols our real life, but from that standpoint 
mental life is never a psychical fact. 

It is one of the greatest dangers- of our time 
that the naturalistic point of view, which decom- 
poses the world into dements for the purpose of 
causal connection, interferes with the volitional 
point of view of the real life, which can deal 
only with values, and not with elements. I 
have sought again and again to point out this 
unfortunate situation, and to show that history 
and practical life, education and ar^ morality 
and religion, have nothing to do with these psy^ 
chological constructions, and that the categories 
of psychology must not intrude into their tdeo- 
logical realms. But that does not blind me to 
the &ct that exactly the opposite transgression 
of boundaries is going on all the time, too. If 
the world of values is intruded into die causal 
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world, if the categories which belong to reality 
are forced on the system of transformation which 
was framed in the service of cansalily, we get a 
cheap miztore which satisfies neither the one 
aim nor the other. Jnst this is the effort of 
mysticism. It is the personal, emotional view 
applied, not to the world of realily, where it fits, 
but to the physical and psychical worlds, both 
of which are constructed by the hmnan logical 
will for the purpose of an impersonal, unemo- 
tional causal system. But to mix values with 
laws destroys not only the causal links, but also 
the values. The ideals of ethics and religion, 
instead of growing in the world of volitional 
relations, are now projected into the atomistic 
stmcture, and thus become dependent upon its 
nature. Intended to fill there the blanks in the 
causal system, they find their right of existence 
only where ignorance of nature leaves such 
blanks, and must tremble at every step of pro- 
gress science makes. It is bad enough when 
the psychological cat^^ries are wrongly pushed 
into ethics by the ovei^extension of psychology, 
but it is still more absurd when ethics leaves its 
home in the real world and creeps over to the 
field of psychology, satisfied with the few places 
to which science has not yet acquired a dear 
titie. Our ethics and religion may thus be 
shaken tomorrow by any new result of labora- 
tory research, and must be supported to-day by 
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tile telepatfaio perf onnances of hysterio womeiu 
Our belief in immortality muBt rest on the goa- 
np which departed spirita utter in dark rooma 
through the moatha of hypnotized boaineea medi- 
nma, and onr deepeat peraonaUtf oomea to light 
when we aoribble diaconnected phraaea in aato- 
matic writing. la life then roedly atill worth 
living? 

vni 

We mnat here throw more light on aome 
detaila which may be difficult to underatand. 
We have aaid that the claima of myaticiam im- 
poae the emotional teleological categoriea upon 
the paychological facta ; that ia, upon eonatmo- 
tiona which are formed for the purpoae of the 
mechanical cat^^riea only. It may not be at 
once eyident how thia ia true for apedal propo- 
ntiona of a myatical nature. Of coorae we can- 
not develop here the preauppoaitiona of paycho- 
logy; a few worda to ahow the nature (^ the 
problema muat be aufficient. Paychology triea 
to conaider the mental life aa a i^atem of per- 
ceivable ob jecta which are neceaaarily determined ; 
every tranaf ormation which ia aerviceable for thia 
purpoae ia paychologically true. If the mental 
facta are thought aa detennining one another, 
we muat preauppoae that they have characteria- 
tica to which thia effective influence attachea. 
Theae characteriatica are called their elementa. 
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and therefore, for psychologists, the mental life 
consists of elements. The psychical material is 
different from the physical hy the presupposition 
that it exists for one subject only. It is there- 
fore not communicable; since incommunicable, 
it is not determinable by communicable units, 
and hence is not measurable, — not quantitatiye, 
but only qualitative. Consequently, it is incapa* 
ble of entering into a mathematical equation, and 
is unfit to play the rdle of determinable causes 
and effects. Before psychical elements can be 
transformed into a system of causes and effects 
a further transformation must be made; they 
must be thought as amalgamated with physical 
processes which exist for many, and which are 
measurable, and therefore capable of forming a 
necessary causal system, l^e psychical facts 
are thus thought of as accompaniments of physi- 
cal processes, and in their appearance and diaap- 
pearance fully determined by the physical evente. 
There is no materialistic hiurm in lliis doctrine, 
as it aims at no reference to reality, but is merely 
a construction for a special purpose ; within its 
sphere, however, there cannot be any exception. 
If the psychical facts are thought of as accom* 
panimente of the physical processes, they must be 
projected into the physical world, and must 
accept its forms of enstence, space and time. 
The real inner life in its teleological reality is 
spaceless and timeless, — it knows space and 
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time only as f omis of its objects ; the psycholo- 
gioal phenomena themselves enter into space and 
time as soon as they are connected vrith the 
physical phenomena. They are now psycho- 
physical elements which can determine one an- 
other only by the caosal relations of the physical 
sabstratom. The working hypothesis of modem 
psyohobgy — that evezy mental state is a com- 
plex of psychical elements, of which each is the 
accompaniment of a physical process in time and 
space, and influences oUiers or is inflneneed by 
others merely through the medium of physical 
processes — is then not an arbitiaiy theory. It 
is the necessary oatcome of the presuppositions 
which the human will has freely chosen for its 
logical purposes, and to which it is bound by its 
own decision. 

From this point a full light of explanation 
&lls upon all our earlier decisions. We rejected 
eyery claimed fact in which the psychological 
facts were without a physical substratum, as in 
the case of departed spirits and those in which 
psychical facts influenced one another without 
physical intermediation, as in telepathy. If 
mental life is taken in its realily, it must not be 
considered as composed of ekments, ideas, and 
feelings, but must be taken as a whole ; then it 
is not in bodily personalitiss, not in space and 
not in time, — in short, is not a psydiological 
fact at alL But if we take it as psychological 
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fact in human bodies and in tmie^ it mnst be 
thought of in accordance nith the psychological 
presuppositionfly as bound to the physical eventSy 
conunonicated by their intermediation and disap- 
pearing at their destruction. Where these con* 
ditions are in part ivantbg, psychology declines 
to accept the propositions as truths, and de* 
mands a further transformation of the facts tDl 
the demands of psychology are satisfied. Mystt- 
cism, however^ prefers an easier way. Where- 
ever the conditions of psychological truth are 
absent and, owing to Ihe lack of physical sub* 
strata or of physical mediation^ the psychical &cts 
are disconnected or unexplained in their exist- 
ence, there mysticism imports the teleological 
links of the prepsychological real world, and 
gives the iUumon that the psychical &ots have 
been thus explained and connected. 

Perhaps most instructive in this respect are 
those claims of mysticism which refer to the 
healing influences of men, because here it i^ 
pears most clearly that it is not the facts, but 
only the points of view, which constitute the 
mystidsm. The facts from which these claims 
arise the psychologist does not deny at all ; as 
we have seen, he takes them for granted. But 
he explains them by suggestion and other famil- 
iar laws of mental action, and thus links the 
psychical phenomena by an uninterrupted chain 
of physical processes. The mystic, on the other 
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hand, brings the same facts onder the categories 
which belong to the worid of valoes : prayer has 
now a healing infloance, not because it is per- 
ceived by the senses of the patient and works 
through association some inhibitory changes in 
his brain, bat because prayer is ethicaUy and 
religiously valuable. Not its physiologiMl ac- 
companiments which produce psychophysical 
effects, but its goodness and piety secure success, 
and, conversely, the illness which is cured by 
the prayer must be a symptom of moral and 
religious obliquity. The caussl conception of a 
disturbance <xE physiological functions is thus 
transmuted into the ethical conception of sin. 
Exactly the same psychophysical &cts, the 
prayer of the transmitter and the feeling of 
improvement in the receiver, are in this case, 
then, connected by the mystic and the scientist 
in different ways, without any need on either 
side of a further transformation of the facts. 
For the one, it is the causal process that a sag^ 
gestion psychophysically overpower nervous inhi- 
bition ; for the other, it is die victory of saint* 
hood over sin, by its religious values. If the 
scientist maintains that only the first is an 
explanatory connection, the second no^ does he 
mean by this that goodness has no power over 
evil ? Certainly not; he means something very 
different. Goodness and evil, he thinks, are 
relations and attitudes of will^ which have their 
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reality in being willed and lived througL They 
are not psychophysical facts^ to be perceived as 
taking time, and going on in space in a spedal 
brain and nervoos system. They belong to the 
world of willing subjects, not to the world of 
atomistic objects ; they are primary, while sug- 
gestions and inhibitions and all the other psycho- 
physical objects are unreal derived constructions. 
If prayer and sin are taken in their reality as we 
live tlurough them, then of course their meaning 
and their value alone are in question, and it 
would be absurd to apply to them the relations 
of causal connection. As realities, they are not 
brain processes ; as such, they do not come in 
question as processes in time and space; as such, 
tiiey are not transmuted into mere objects. If 
we take ihem in their reality as will-attitudes, 
they have no relation to causality. If we take 
them as psychological processes which go on in 
time in physical personalities, then we have 
transformed them in the service of causality, and 
have pledged ourselves to the causal system. 
An ethical connection of psychophysical &cts is 
a direct inner contradiction ; it means applying 
the categories of will to objects which we have 
taken away from the will for the single purpose 
of putting them into a system of will-less cate- 
gories. We might just as well demand that the 
figures of a painting should talk and move 

about- 
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IZ 

Another case in which soientirtB and mystics 
agree in regard to the &ctB is that of doable 
personality. The difference here> also^ is only 
one of inteipretation. We have seen that the 
psychologist understands this class of &ots as 
varions degrees of disaggregation of psychophy- 
sical elements^ whereas the mystic introduces the 
ethical categories of different responsibility and 
dignity. It is otherwise with the telepathic or 
flpiritoalistio claims : here there is no agreement 
about the iactB, and yet the principle is the 
same as in the other cases. The mystic applies 
the emotional personal links in this case, also, 
not to the reality, but to psychological facts in a 
stage of transformation which the psychologist 
does not accept because they do not allow causal 
connection. The psychologist calb the claimed 
&cts untrue, because the transformation of real- 
ity is psychobgically or phyticaUy true only 
when it has reached that form in which it fits 
into the causal system. It is the aim of science 
to find the true &ets, — that is, to transform 
reaUty till the ends of causal ordering are at- 
tained ; and if they are not attained, the objects 
have not become a part of the existing psycho- 
logical or physical world. An infinite number 
of facts appear to us in disconnected form, but 
we ignore tiiem ; they remain only propositions; 
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they have not ezifltence^ because they do not 
fulfill the conditions upon which, according to 
the deciaion of the will which piodnces science, 
psychical or physical existence depends. That a 
fact is troe in tlie world of psychical &cts means 
tiiat it is selected as fit for a special logical 
purpose; and if the telepathic &ctSy for instance, 
are not suited to that purpose, they are not true 
according to the only consistent standard of 
truth. They must become somehow otherwise; 
that is, they must be transformed until they can 
be accepted as existing. The histoiy of science 
constantly demonstrates this necessity. It is 
absurd for the mystics to daim the backing of 
history because it shows that many things are 
acknowledged as true to-day which were not 
belieyed in earlier times. The teaching of hia- 
tory, on the contrary, annihilates almost cruelly 
every daim of mysticism, as, &r from a later 
approval of mystical wisdom, histoiy has in 
every case remoulded the &cts till tiiey have 
become causal ones. If the scientists of earlier 
times disbelieved in phenomena as products of 
witchcraft, and believe to-day in the same phe* 
nomena as products of hypnotic suggestion and 
hysteria, the mystics are not victorious, but 
defeated. As long as the ethical category of 
Satanic influence was applied to the appearances 
they were not true; as soon as they were brought 
under the causal categories they were accepted 
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88 trae, bat they were then no longer mystical, — 
it was not witchcraft any more. 

This process of transformation g^oes on stead- 
fly • millions of propositions which life suggests 
remain nntroe till they are adjusted. Just this 
would be the fate of the telepathic propositions: 
they would remain below the threshold of the 
world of empirical iactB, if a mistaken emotional 
attitude did not awaken the fllusion that there 
erists here a connection capable of satisfying the 
demand for explanation. The personal impor- 
tance then linln what ought to be linked by 
impersonal causalily. A feeling of depression 
in the psychophysical organism and the death of 
a friend a thousand miles distant have for us no 
causal connection, but an emotional one. The 
two events have no relation in the sphere of 
objects; they are connected only in the q>here 
of will-acts; and the link is not the goodness, 
88 in the case of healing by prayer, but the 
emotional importance of the death for the 
friend's feeling attitude. By this will-conneo- 
tion the two phenomena are selected and linked 
together, and offer themselves as one fact, while 
without that emotional unity they would remain 
disconnected, and therefore in this combination 
they would not be accepted in the sphere of 
empirical facts. 

Does the scientist maintain, in his opposition 
to telepathy, that in reality mental communica- 
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tion between snbjeeiB is possible only by physi- 
cal intermediation? Decidedly not. If I talk 
with others whom I wish to convince^ there is 
no physical process in question ; mind reaches 
mind, thought reaches thought; bat in this 
aspect thoughts are not psychophysical pheno- 
mena in space and time, but attitudes and propo- 
sitions in the sphere of the will. If we take our 
mental life in its felt reality, then the emotional 
conviction that no physical wall intervenes be- 
tween mind and mind is the only correct one ; 
it would be even meaningless to look for physi- 
cal connection. But if we transform the reality 
into psychological objects in time and in bodies, 
then we are bound by the aim of the transfor- 
mation, and we can admowledge their connec- 
tion as true only if it is a mechanical one. 

Finally, the ethical demand for immortality, 
when applied to the artificial construction of 
psychology instead of to the real life, brings out 
the most repulsive claim of mysticism, — q>irit- 
ualism. The ethical belief in immortality means 
that we as subjects of will are immortal; that 
is, that we are not reached by death. For the 
philosophical mind which sees the difference 
between reality and psychological transforma- 
tion, immortality is certain ; for him, the denial 
of immortality would be even quite meaningless. 
Death is a biological phenomenon in the world 
of objects in time ; how then can death reach a 
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xealiiy which is not an object, but an attitade^ 
and tiierefore neither in time nor in space? Our 
real inner subjective life has its felt i^dity, not 
in time, but beyond time; it is eternal. We 
have seen why the pnrpose of psychology de- 
mands that this non-local and non-temporal sub- 
jectivity shall be transformed into a psychical 
object, and as soch projected into the space- and 
time -filling organism. By that demand the 
mental life itself becomes a process in time; and 
if the etiiical demand for immortality is now 
transplanted into this circle of constructed phe- 
nomena, there must result a dash between 
psychology and human emotion. ConceiTing 
mental life as a process in time was done merely 
for the purpose of representing it as the accom- 
paniment ol physical phenomena, and now to 
demand that it diould go on in time after the 
destruction of this physical substratum is absurd. 
In so &r as we conceive mental life as an artificial 
psychological process in time, in so far we think 
of it only as pevt of a psychophysical phenome- 
non, and thus never without a body^ disappearing 
when the body ceases to function. To the 
ethical idealist this impossibility of the psycho- 
logical immortality is a revelation; for such 
paeudo-immortality could satisfy only the low 
and vulgar instincts of man^ and not his eth- 
ical feelings. Only to a cheap curiosity can it 
appear desirable that the inner life viewed as a 
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serieB of psychological facts shall go on and 
on, that we may he able to see what is to hap- 
pen in a thousand or in a million yean. Life 
seen from a psychological point id view as a 
mere chain of psychological phenomena is utterly 
worthless. It would be intolerable for seventy 
years; who would desire it for seventy millimi 
years? Multq^lioaiion by wro always hads 
back to naught And even if we perceive all 
the facts of the universe for all time to come, is 
that of any valne? We should shiver at the 
thought of knowing all that is printed in one 
year, or all that men of a sbgle town feel pasa- 
ing through theb minds; how intolerable the 
thought of knowin^^ even all that is and that 
will bel It is like the thought of endlessness in 
space : if we were to grow endlessly tall, so that 
we became large like the universe, reaching with 
our arms to the stars, physically almighty, would 
our life be more worth living, would it be better 
or nobler or more beautiful? No; extension in 
space and time has not the slightest ethical 
value, for it neoessarity refers only to those 
objects which exist in space or time, and all our 
real values lie beyond it. The mortality of the 
psychological phenomena and the immortality of 
our real inner life belong necessarily togeUier, 
and the claim that the deceased spirits go on 
with psychological existence is therefore not 
only a denial of the purposes for which the idea 
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of psyohologioal existenoe is ocmsfarooted^ but 
alao a Tiolation of the etluoal belief in immor- 
tality. 

Que^ then, as everywheiey mysladem means 
nothing else than the attempt to force the 
emotional categories on an niueal eonstraotion^ 
whose only presapposition was that it hiad to be 
constraoted as an unemotional objeotive mech- 
anism. The xesolt is a miserable changelings 
which satisfies neither the one side nor the 
odier. If mysticism is not contented with the 
childish or hysteric plsasore of throwing obsta- 
cles in the way of adyandng science, it can 
ha7% indeed, Uttle satisfaction from its own 
crippled products. Thousands and thousands 
of spirits have appeared; the ghosts of the 
greatest men have said their say, and yet the 
substance of it has been always the absurdest 
silliness. Not one inspiring thought has yet 
been transmitted by this myrtical way; only the 
most vulgar trivialities. It has never helped to 
find the truth ; it has never brought forth any- 
tiiing but nervous fear and superstition. 

We have the truth of life. Its realities are 
subjective acts, linked together by the categories 
of personality, giving us values and ideals, har- 
mony and unily and immortality. But we have, 
as one of the duties of life, the search for the 
truth of science which transf orms reality in 
order to construct an impersonal system, and 
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gives 118 causal explanation and order. Ti we 
force ihe system gI science npon the real hie, 
ftUiming that onr life is really a psychophyBcal 
phenomenon^ we are under the illusion of psy- 
chologism. li^ on the other hand, we force the 
views of the real lif e^ the personal categories^ 
upon the scientific psychophysical phenomena^ 
we are under the illusion of mystioism. The 
result in both cases is the same. We lose the 
truth of life and the truth of science. The real 
world loses its valuesi and the scientific world 
loses its order; they flow together in a new 
world controlled by inanily and trickery, unwor- 
thy of our scientific interests and unfit for our 
ethical ^ dw^f i 
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